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You've waited 3 years for 
this cultivator—here it is! 


LOHRMAN 
CULTIVATOR 


Makes Gardening Easier! 









IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY! 


710.45 


Delivered 
Express 
Prepaid 


Comes complete with 5-tine cultivator, plow, 10-inch 
weeder; all quickly interchangeable with 1 bolt adjust- 
ment. Adjustable handles and pistol grip give a 
straight thrust, relieving back and arm strain. Ideal 
for small flower, vegetable and truck gardens. Well 
built of post-war materials. Mail check or money-order 
today! 


LOHRMAN SEED CO. Seedsmen for 52 Years 


Room 207, Lohrman Bldg., 1316 Brush, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Imagine—252% GREATER 
VEGETABLE YIELDS! 














That's what happened in recent 
growing tests when vegetables 


were fed VIGORO 


@ In recent, carefully controlled growing tests, two groups of 
vegetables were tested. One group was fed Vigoro. The other 
group was unfed. 
Results? The Vigoro-fed group produced an average of 252% 

greater yields for all crops! 

Surely, with the threatened vegetable short- 
age this year, you want to get all the vegetables 
you can out of your garden—make every row 
yield its best! Feed Vigoro regularly—the 
complete plant food that helps increase 

yields and improve quality! 


A Product of Swift & Company 







FRUITS FOR THE HOME GARDEN 


By U. P. HEDRICK 


Here are practical, detailed, specific in- 
structions for any part of the country 
from one of the world’s greatest authori- 
ties on fruits, who tells you: 

How to choose the land for your fruit 

garden. 

How many kinds and varieties to plant. 

The correct distances between rows. 

How to arrange the garden. 

How to prepare the land. 

How to graft, prune, spray, fertilize. 

How to control orchard pests. 
Eighteen kinds of fruit, with scores of varieties, are discussed, 
with the following details on each: Life span; time required 
between planting and bearing; climatic requirements; harvest- 
ing—when to pick fruit, how to pick, how to store, and how long 
it will keep. Splendidly illustrated. ; 
Dr. Hedrick is retired Director of the New York State Experi- 
thent Station, Geneva, New York. 

16 full pages of pictures — 31 text figures 
Price $3.00 postpaid in U. S. 


By MONTAGUE FREE 
Horticulturist at Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


The author supplies the answers to the 
problems which have proved puzzling to 
amateur and professional gardeners, as 
revealed by questions, for more than 20 
years in the classrooms of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. This book is a compre- 
hensive guide to modern gardening, con- 
tains all the information to enable any- 
one to make and maintain a garden. 
Simple enough to be easily understood 
by the novice. The more advanced gar- 


dener will also find it very useful. vc rca sou a | 


Here is an abridged table of contents to this storehouse of riches. 
Selecting and Planning the Property 
Grading and Walks 
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_ 550 pages — 73 halftones — 125 line drawings 


Price $2.95 postpaid in U. S. 


ARNAMENTAL AMERICAN SHRUBS 


By WILLIAM R. VAN DERSAL 


“At last an American author has pro- 
duced a book on American shrubs which 
is almost monumental in character. 
Never before has such a complete evalu- 
ation been made of the cream of Ameri- 
can shrub society.”"—New York Botani- 
cal Garden Journal. 

Describes shrubs from the Rockies, 
Southwest deserts, New England, Cali- 
fornia, Southern Appalachians and the 
Pacific Northwest. Chapters on how to 
grow shrubs with the least effort and 
expense. The Plant Growth Regions Map is an outstanding fea- 
ture as an indispensable guide to locate the natural range of each 
of the hundreds of shrubs described in this book. Author gives 
his list of the ten most beautiful shrubs for each section of the 
country, and the ten finest in America. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs of unusual beauty. 


271 pages — 68 pages of photographs 
Price $4.00 postpaid in U. S. 


For these three recommended books order now from 
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THE LAWNMOWER should be set to cut about two inches high. 


PLANTS which will require staking should be tied up progressively as 
growth advances, and before the stems are knocked down by a Summer 
storm. 


SEEDS of such biennial plants as sweet William, Canterbury bells, fox- 
glove and forget-me-not for flowering next year can be started this 
month. 


THE ALUMINUM sulfate preparations now being recommended as 
rabbit repellents are also useful for warding off attacks by Japanese 
beetle. 


PINCH the soft branch tips from dahlia plants after they have formed 
their second sets of leaves, thus causing the plants to form more stems 
to flower later on. 


THREE or four pounds of complete fertilizer dug into each 100 square 
feet of soil from which an early crop has been removed will feed the 
replacement or succession crop. 


THE IRIS borer can be detected by ragged, eaten leaf edges. It can be 
removed from the foliage by cutting off an infested fan of leaves, dig- 
ging the worm out and killing it. 

STRAWBERRIES should be picked early in the morning and cooled as 
quickly as possible. The berries should not be carelessly pulled from 
the plants. Avoid crushing the fruits. 


SWEET corn. beans and nearly every sizeable vegetable crop has re- 
sponded well to mulching after the plants have begun to make good 
growth. This is especially true of the tomato. 

TO AVOID spreading plant diseases, do not work among garden plants 
while the foliage is wet. This is a particularly important point to re- 
member when picking or cultivating beans. 


EARLY bearing varieties of tomatoes such as Victor, Pennheart or 
Bounty require neither staking nor pruning. Some gardeners spread a 
thick mulch beneath the plants to keep the fruits off the ground. 


ANY SPRING-flowering bulbs which are to be lifted should remain in 
the soil until after the foliage ripens. When the bulbs are dug, they 
should not be left to dry in the hot sun but should be removed to a cool, 
airy, shaded place. - 


ROSES should be dusted regularly for the control of black spot on the 
leaves. Care should be taken that sulfur dust intended for the roses 
does not drift to the foliage of any nearby viburnums, which are sub- 
ject to sulfur injury. 


EXTRA plants of row crops such as beets or carrots are in effect weeds. 
Such crops should be thinned while small or cut off with a knife if they 
have already begun to crowd. Cutting will prevent the root disturb- 
ance incidental to pulling of sizable plants. 


CATNIP, like sage, can be cut more than once in a season, usually as it 
is coming into flower. Sage is usually allowed to bloom before the first 
of several cuttings. Late cutting should be avoided to permit the plants 
to build up reserves for Winter. 

TO GET rid of root aphids, get rid of the ants that protect them. The 
best method is baiting for ants and flooding around infested plants with 
nicotine sulfate solution, a teaspoonful of the chemical to a gallon of 
water. Then pack the soil firmly around the roots. 

LOW-GROWING plants are often injured by excess spray material drip- 
ping from the leaves of newly sprayed shade trees. Forsythias, for in- 
stance, are often so injured. It is also well to protect salad crops such 
as lettuce when poisonous materials are being applied to nearby trees. 

CONTROL of chickweed and lamb’s quarters should aid in keeping 

down infestations of the spinach 

leaf-mining insect. Infested leaves 
should be removed from beets and 

Swiss chard. Spraying with nicotine 

may be of some help in preventing 

the insects from entering the leaves 
after hatching from the white eggs. 
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HE most garden-worthy and also the most vigorous of the different kinds of 

enkianthus seems to be E. campanulatus. Unfortunately for its general popu- 
larity, this plant does not make much of a show in its younger stages of growth. | 
However, when some size has been attained, its full value as a hardy, free-flowering 
shrub of upright habit and brilliant Autumn foliage coloration becomes apparent. 
It is an acid-soil plant, to be grown where rhododendrons, mountain laurel or 
blueberries thrive. It makes an attractive specimen plant. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 











GARDEN MAKERS HAVE A JOB TO DO 


emergency but always with the belief in the back of our 

minds, based on America’s traditional abundance, that no 
such emergency would arise. Now, however, that emergency is 
here. The pinch in meat, chickens and eggs is being felt all over 
the country. There will be the same pinch in the matter of fresh 
vegetables and fruits and of canned goods unless Victory garden 
makers redouble their efforts between now and mid-July. 

Weather conditions in many parts of the country have been 
unfavorable. There are sections where ploughing had not been 
done when the month of June was one-third gone. Many ama- 
teurs have had to replant a large portion of their garden seeds. 
Late frosts seem likely to have greatly reduced fruit production. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to tighten our belts and spend 
more time in the back-yard garden than before. 

Unfortunately, an unwarranted feeling of optimism has 
prompted some garden makers to cut down on their vegetable 
garden area or to grow no vegetables at all. There is still time for 
these people to mend their ways. Every effort must be made in 
the immediate future to increase the number of gardens under 
cultivation and, when possible, the size of those gardens. 

The situation became so critical a few weeks ago that the 
president appointed Paul C. Stark, a well-known Missouri fruit 
grower and former president of the Victory Garden Institute, to 
be director of home food supply in the War Food Administra- 
tion. It will be his job to co-ordinate the activities of the various 
government agencies affecting the food supply produced or con- 
served in the home. 


TOR three years, we have been talking about the food supply 


gardens. He asked also that the home canners raise their goal to 
100 or 125 quarts of canned fruits and vegetables a person this 
season. 








Table for Late Vegetable Planting 

Vegetable Days to yield Seed for 50 feet 
Beans, bush 50—70 4 oz. 
Beet 60—75 % oz. 
Beet, chard 50 % OZ. 
Cabbage, early 65—75 1 pkt. 
Chinese cabbage 75—85 1 pkt. 
Carrot 60—75 1 pkt. 
Corn 70—80 1 oz. 
Endive 70—80 1 pkt. 
Kale 70—80 1 pkt. 
Kohlrabi 55—65 1 pkt. 
Lettuce 45—50 1 pkt. 
Turnip 50—80 1 pkt. 




















Professor Homer Thompson of Cornell University declared 
that the crop situation is worse than it seemed to be May 1, but 
that there is still time for planting such crops as snap beans, 
Brussels sprouts, broccoli, beets, carrots, squash, kale and sweet 
corn, as well as for setting out tomato plants. It is true, of 
course, that the sugar situation will have some effect on the can- 
ning of fruits. 

A maximum of 15 pounds per person is being allotted for 
home canning. This is compared with 20 pounds in the past 
year and there is little prospect of any in- 





In addition, four important conferences 
have been held, one in Chicago, one in 
Omaha, one in Minneapolis and one in 
New York City, the last named on June 1, 
at which time Mr. Stark placed special em- 
phasis on home food production. He said, 
“Even if the total supply of commercially 
canned vegetables is equal to that of 1944, 
the supply available to civilians will be 
much less. Peas, corn, green beans and 
tomatoes, which constitute about 80 per 
cent of the total vegetable pact, will be 25 
per cent to 40 per cent less than last year.”’ 

At the New York meeting, H. W. Hoch- 
baum, chairman of the United States Gov- 
ernment Victory Garden Committee, urged 
that local groups do all they can, even to 
the point of making a house-to-house 
canvass to induce people to continue their 


PAUL W. STARK 
Newly appointed director of home food 
supply in the War Food Administration. 





crease. Each pound of sugar will be suffi- 
cient on the average for four quarts of 
canned fruits. This amount of sugar may 
be stretched by the use of corn syrup or 
honey. 

Probably it will be wise to can more 
tomatoes than usual both because the sup- 
ply of commercially canned tomatoes will 
be only about half that of last year and be- 
cause tomatoes compensate to some extent 
for a lack of canned fruit, providing a 
reliable source of vitamins A, Bl, and C. 
The lack of canned tomatoes will be due 
in part to the fact that growers in the South 
had an early Spring with the result that 
their plants were ready for shipping long 
before the producers in the Middle West 
were able to send them out, after which 
they grew too big before they could be 








used. Mr. Stark in his messages to the four 
meetings mentioned above laid special 
stress on the necessity of growing more 
tomatoes in home gardens this year. Ap- 
parently, an abundance of tomato plants 
still can be found in the hands of dealers. 
If set out now, they may give almost as 
early a crop as those which were put into 
the ground weeks ago, for, as a matter of 
fact, some of the early tomato plants really 
becomes smaller rather than larger during 
the wet weather. 

With certain food supplies scarce, it is 
important to provide variety, with special 
emphasis on the leafy vegetables, which are 
valuable for their iron as well as for the 
vitamins A, B] and C which they contain. 
Yellow vegetables are particularly recom- 
mended for vitamin A. Potatoes, which 
seem likely to be more plentiful than was 
expected, provide an excellent source of 
iron, besides suppiying the needed vita- 
mins C and Bl. 

One other point which should be made 
at this time is the necessity of controlling 
insect pests before they have an opportu- 
nity to devastate the garden. Right now, 
it is particularly important to watch out 
for Mexican bean beetles, the larve of 
which are found on the under sides of the 
leaves. Dusting or spraying with rotenone 
is probably the best measure of protection 
but the material used must reach the under 
parts of the leaves. Often, the eggs which 
are formed in clusters, can be wiped off 
with the thumb and finger. 

Garden makers in any section can deter- 
mine what vegetables to grow from seeds 
now by consulting the table on the pre- 
ceding page showing the length of time re- 
quired for bringing the crops to maturity. 
It is only necessary to think ahead to the 
probable date of the first frost. 

By planning to keep all the garden oc- 
cupied all of the season—the total amount 
of food produced can be greatly increased. 


Outstanding Irises in Boston 


HE show held by the New England 

group of the American Iris Society in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., on May 
25 and 26 gave onc an opportunity to see 
just how much progress the plant breeders 
have been making with the bearded irises. 
Comparing the less bold and more indefi- 
nitely effective blooms, varieties which 
were popular a quarter of a century ago, 
with those of more recent introduction was 
indeed a revelation of positive garden 
progress. 

Among the many outstanding spikes on 
display at that show, the best was judged 
to be a specimen of the variety Gloriole, 
introduced by Merton Gage of Natick, 
Mass., and shown by Mrs. Fred Shaw of 
Melrose, Mass. The pale lavender blooms 
were borne on a spike which was remark- 
able for its open, wide-angled branching. 
Two outstanding varieties—both the in- 
troductions of Carl Salbach, were Deep 
Velvet, deep red-purple, and, Radiant, 
copper blend. 

The long years of iris breeding by W. J. 
McKee were represented by Mary Vernon, 
red and deep golden buff. A purple and 
buff winner was Frank Adams, raised orig- 
inally by Lapham of Indiana. Professor 
Essig was represented by Song of Gold, 
an outstanding yellow-flowered variety 
and Blue and Gold, deep lavender self. A 
large and attractive white-flowered variety 
named Admiral Nimitz came from the 
breeding fields of R. J. Graves of New 
Hampshire. Still another outstanding kind 
was Dr. Klemsorge’s Oregon seedling Tif- 
fanja, a yellow plicatum. 

An unusual feature of the show was the 
central garden in which Paul Frost of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., displayed plants from the 
garden of the late Miss Grace Sturtevant of 
Wellesley, Mass. Miss Sturtevant made a 
lasting place for herself in the iris world, 
as all iris lovers know. 








than as chief peace officer of the city. 


to Hackensack. 


always neat.”’ 








GARDENS YIELD MORE THAN FOOD 


HIEF WILLIAM MUNS of the Hackensack, N. J., Police Department is all 
for gardeners, young and old, and he speaks less in his capacity as a gardener 


“Gardening,’’ the chief said, “‘is the finest teacher of respect for other people’s 
property. Vandalism and disorderly conduct do not occur where there are large 
numbers of young people interested in it and who are active gardeners.”’ 

The statement by the chief was‘made to John Melady, chairman of the Garden 
Advisory Committee of the Hackensack Defense Council Victory Garden Com- 
mittee directed by Benjamin G. Pratt, Jr., in discussing the value of this activity 


“Hundreds of individuals have been processed through our department on va- 
rious charges since the Victory garden movement started,’’ Chief Muns said, ‘‘but 
it is not remarkable that we have had no gardeners among them. Those who get 
close to the soil seldom get into trouble. I really feel that if everyone were to engage 
in cultivation of a plot of ground our department would have little to do. It is 
most valuable as a teacher of respect for property rights of others. 

“The most orderly sections of the city,” the chief added, ‘and those most de- 
sirable in which to live, are to be found where backyard cultivation of gardens is 
most prevalent. They are also the best to look at, because a well kept garden is 


Melady adds: “If you want the cops to think well of you, grow a garden.” 
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Here Is a Question 


HERE is a widespread belief that 

the yellow-wood tree or virgilia, 
Cladrastis lutea, lowers every other 
year and that this flowering takes 
place the same year all over the coun- 
try. It happens that this tree is 
blooming very freely in New Eng- 
land at the present time and the edi- |} 
tors would be glad to receive letters 
from other parts of the country tell- 
ing them what the behavior of the 
yellow-wood ts in these other places. 























House Plants Outdoors 


VERYONE knows Saxifraga sarmen- 

tosa as a house plant. It goes by the 
common name of strawberry geranium or 
begonia but it is, of course, a saxifrage. 
Perhaps there are many persons who do 
not know that in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia it is entirely hardy. 

One Winter, several of our plants were 
left outside by mistake. The next Spring 
they looked in better condition than our 
plants from the house. Now for five or 
six years through all sorts of Winters we 
have left our plants outside with no pro- 
tection. They always come through in 
good shape. 

The little plants are very useful in rock 
gardens—both the plant form and the 
flower being attractive. They require no 
special soil or care of any kind, just a good 
garden loam. They grow as easily as the 
little wild saxifrage of our roadsides and 


_rocky slopes. 


—Susan Dorothea Keeney. 
Wayne, Pa. 


International Flower Show 


ORD has been received in this coun- 

try from F. R. Durham, secretary of 
the Royal Horticultural Society in Lon- 
don, England, to the effect that that society 
is exploring the possibilities of holding an 
international flower show as soon as world 
affairs permit and that plans are being made 
for appointing a committee to prepare a 
program for such a show. This is an am- 
bitious undertaking and one which will be 
watched with interest by garden makers in 
this country and elsewhere. 


COMING EVENTS 


June 20. New York, N. Y. Flower show 
and Lecture, “Decorative Arrangements 
in the home,” by Mrs. Charles Hoffman, 
598 Madison Avenue. 

July 11-12. Boston, Mass. 
Horticultural Hall. 

Aug. 15-16. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Ex- 
hibition. Horticultural Hall. 

Aug. 23-24. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of 
the Products of Children’s Gardens. 
Horticultural Hall. 

Sept. 8-9. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Show. 
Horticultural Hall. 

Sept. 20-21. New York, N. Y. 32d Annual 
Show of the American Dahlia Society. 
Roof Garden of the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


Lily Show. 
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What to Grow in Garden Pools — 


HE plantings in garden pools in the 

northeastern part of the country have 
largely been delayed in their growth in 
keeping with a currently backward season. 
The truly hardy plants have come along 
but the tropical water lilies and other tender 
plants have not yet found conditions to 
their liking. 

Sometimes, the period of Spring during 
which the water should be gradually 
warming is delayed or made more or less 
permanent by the constant circulation of 
too cold water. In order to keep the water 
clear, some gardeners keep it in a constant 
state of change with the result that its tem- 
perature never gets high enough for the 
happy culture of the plants. Nor can 
water lilies be expected to thrive and flower 
well in flowing water. Experienced gar- 
deners introduce only enough new water 
to replace that lost by evaporation. 

In pools where fish are stirring about, 
muddying of the water can be prevented 
by surfacing the rich soil in which the 
plants are tubbed with sand. Usually about 
two cubic feet of soil are allotted each wa- 
ter lily for a Summer root-run. 

Very often the hardy kinds are wintered 
over in the pool and are not replanted in 
Spring. When this handling takes place 
over several seasons, the plants outgrow 
their root-runs and show evidences of un- 
happy culture. It is far better practice to 
retub divisions of these hardy kinds each 
Spring. 

In natural ponds or in artificial ones that 
are deep enough for plantings to be made 
in soil on the bottom over-growth can 
take place. Then, too, where the varieties 
are not confined to individual containers, 
the different kinds tend to grow in together 
and become mixed. 

The fish have a far more important func- 
tion in the garden pool than that of mere 
ornament. They are useful in keeping 
down the mosquito population and they 
will gobble up aphids which are washed 
within their reach from the floating leaves. 
As for the leaf-mining insect which tunnels 
through the water lily leaves, it must be 
watched for. The infested leaves can be re- 
moved and burned as soon as the presence 
in them of the insect is detected. 

Green slime has long been controlled 
with small amounts of copper sulfate. 
However, such treatment calls for very ex- 
act technaque and can fatally injure fish if 
care is not taken. A somewhat safer tech- 
nique for killing algz is to introduce po- 
tassium permanganate into the pool water 
at the rate of a teaspoonful of saturated 
solution per gallon of water. The difficul- 
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Water lilies and other plants 
make a long-season picture 


ties which can be encountered by trying to 
remove algz by frequent and rapid changes 
of water have previously been referred to. 

Few back-yard pools are restricted ex- 
clusively to the growing of water lilies. 
Other water plants are often present, some 
of them capable of rapid increase. There 
are a number of floating plants that are 
sometimes introduced, duckweed and the 
like. Such floating plants can be handled 
in a small artificial pool. However, it is a 
mistake to put some of them in a large 
pond or even in a sluggish stream where 
they do not now exist, the reason being 
that they have the ability under some con- 
ditions to completely cover the water by 


ducing plants with whose aggressive habits 
he is not familiar. 

When planting hardy water lilies in nat- 
ural ponds having muddy bottoms, the 
usual technique is to tie a weight to each 
division and drop it to sink at the point 
where it is to grow. So planted, most divi- 
sions take root. 

The same circumstances surround the 
planting of the edges ot pools. Many a 
moist soil plant can complete the garden 
picture near the water area. However, when 
it comes to plantings about ponds or along 
streams, more care must be taken not to let 
loose some plant such as purple loosestrife 
to overrun the indigenous plants. 


Care of Tree Wounds 


HERE is an unusual amount of branch 

and limb breakage in some sections on 
both fruit and shade trees as a result of last 
September's storm and the unusually high 
winds during the past Winter. To insure 
the general health of such damaged trees, 
pruning is necessary. Proper pruning is all 
important. Removal of broken branches 





The nymphea St. Louis as grown in the water garden at 
the Missouri Botanical Garden. 


the end of the season, and can never be 
eliminated thereafter. 

Tender water plants other than water 
lilies that are Confined to pots may be in- 
troduced into the back-yard pool. With 
each of them, the depth at which the pots 
are sunk into the water requires considera- 
tion. A relatively shallow-water plant can 
be placed at the proper depth in a deep 
pool on an upended drain file or pier of 
some other material. 

There are some hardy plants of the 
water lily type such as Nymphoides pelta- 
tum, with its small yellow flowers, which 
will take complete possession of relatively 
shallow water of any extent in a very few 
years. While these fears need not bother 
the planter of a small pool, it is sound ad- 
vice to the gardener with natural water 
areas to plant to be very chary about intro- 
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should be done in such a way as to promote 
healing. A small wound heals more quickly 
than a large one. A dead stub affords en- 
trance to rot producing fungi. Cuts should 
be made flush to the trunk or branch. 
A smooth cut is essential to satisfactory 
healing. 

To prevent the entrance of wood- 
destroying fungi, the cut surfaces should be 
protected with a wound dressing. A great 
variety of wound dressings or ‘‘tree paints’’ 
have been and are still in use. The ideal 
wound dressing is one which is effective on 
both sapwood and the lifeless heartwood, 
and this goal has not as yet been attained. 
The perfect wound dressing has yet to be 
produced, but there are several which are 
reasonably satisfactory. 

One of the best is a combination of 
Bordeaux powder and raw linseed oil. This 





has antiseptic qualities of a lasting nature, 
keeps the wood from drying out and crack- 
ing, encourages wound-gum deposits, is 
semi-porous, and dees not blister. Because 
it is not impermeable, a moderate inter- 
change of air and moisture between the 
wood and the atmosphere is allowed. The 
disadvantages are that it has to be made up 
fresh as it cakes on drying in the container. 
It should be in an almost “‘stucco’’ form 
when applied. 

Any type of wound dressing which 
completely seals off air and moisture from 
the wound is likely to encourage the 
growth of wood-rots. Tars, asphalts and 
shellac form the basis of most types of 
wound dressings. All have their limitations 
but may be used where better materials are 
not obtainable. Lanolin as a wound dress- 
ing is a recent development. It has been 
found to promote healing of the cambium, 
and prevents the drying out of tissue, but, 
when applied on heartwood like all mate- 
rials which are watertight and do not allow 
for interchange of air and water, it appears 
to encourage the growth of wood rots. 
Furthermore, lanolin does not stimulate 
the laying down of any natural resins, a 
most important item in successful wound 
treatment, 

At the Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories lanolin as a wound dressing has 
been under observation for a number of 
years and shows little promise, if any, of 
being superior to the standard wound 
dressings now on the market. Over heart- 
wood lanolin appears to encourage wood 
decay, although as a marginal treatment it 
appears to be satisfactory in encouraging 
healing. 

—Stanley W. Bromley. 


Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Earwigs in Western Gardens 


HEN, on the May 28 program of 
“Information Please’’ every expert, 
the master of ceremonies included, fell 
down on the incidental question, ‘“What is 
an earwig,’’ I was more than ever con- 
vinced that Americans do not yet fully real- 
ize the advances these little pests are mak- 
ing. In the Northwest, they have already 
reached plague proportions and during the 
last two years they have moved South at 
such a rate that they have now passed cen- 
tral California. My own dread of earwigs 
harks back to the English garden in which | 
spent much of my childhood and where I 
was given t’ pence for every 50 victims I re- 
trieved from their hiding places 
in my father’s dahlia blooms. 
Earwigs have an amazing va- 
riety of housing quarters. They 
haunt old logs, hiding, often to- 
gether with termites and sow- 
bugs, in the bark. They get inside 
fence pickets, under flowerpots, 
into the buds of artichokes and 
the family flour bin. In such 
places they take cover during the 
day, spending a good deal of time 
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also just under the surface of the earth. At 
night they flow out to feed. An army of 
earwigs tackles the end of a row of carrots, 
lettuce or coles, when the seedlings are 
from one to five inches tall, and works 
systematically down it, leaving no trace of 
plant life behind. When the plants are 
larger the earwigs have harder going. 

As far as I know, there is no sure way 
of combating this evil pest. No amount of 
creosoting seems to keep them out of 
wood; they pay little attention to earwig 
bait and bug-geta pellets. Powdering rows 
of seedlings with sulphur saves the seed- 
lings but only sidetracks the earwigs into 
other fields and constant sulphuring is a 
big chore and does not help the plants to 
flourish. Some gardeners have told me that 
they buy bantam chickens and turn them 
loose in the garden but that measure too 
has its drawbacks. No doubt the pest con- 
trol boys will some day find an effectual 
defence but, as preventative measures are 
always best, it behooves every gardener in 
the states to be on the alert for earwigs and 
to do all that is possible to keep them from 
becoming a country-wide curse. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


More Than Flowers 


HAVE heretofore expressed myself 

freely in tMese pages concerning the 
beauty of one of the earliest-blooming 
oriental shrubs not well known in Amer- 
ica. Now that the flowers of the corylopsis 
are gone, my eyes are opened to see the very 
remarkable beauty of the leaves and the pe- 
culiar quality of growth which makes this 
shrub, unique. These leaves are longitudi- 
nally pleated (I do not know the proper 
botanical term to use) and they contribute 
great elegance to the growing plant, which 
at the same time carries the curious fruit 
which follows the flowers. 

It is not only the leaves that have excited 
me; it is the way in which growth pro- 
ceeds. At each joint or bud the shoot turns 
at an angle of about 30 degrees, and the 
result on a twig set with these exquisitely 
pleated leaves is one of singular elegance. 














Both the flowers and the leaves of 
corvlopsis are handsome. 
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Stirred by the beauty of the twig I have 
had a drawing made which I trust can be 
reproduced with this, directing attention to 
this easy-to-obtain, early, yellow-flowering 
shrub which has much more than flowers 
to commend it. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Who Knows Sweet Knots? 


R. FRANK ARNOLD'S most in- 

teresting ‘‘Perfumes from Strange 
Sources” in Horticulture for December 15 
brings sweet knots to mind. Perhaps they 
abound in some localities today, but for 
the most part they seem to have been exter- 
minated when our forests were cleared. 

In childhood when I hunted for white 
bracket fungi on which to draw master- 
pieces with a sharpened stick, older cousins 
were always on the lookout for sweet 
knots, which their mothers had told them 
to bring home. 

We never found any, but perhaps we 
looked in the wrong place. We expected to 
find them on tree trunks, where we found 
brackets. A neighbor here is sure her 
mother broke them from _ overhead 
branches in the woods. She says they were 
on beech trees, but others tell me they grew 
on many sorts of trees. All who claim to 
have seen them tell me the growths looked 
like knots on the tree, whence the name. 
Much questioning of many people has 
never brought definite information about 
the size. The only thing about which all 
are positive is the fragrance, which they 
say suggested that of the crushed flowers 
of calycanthus. 

Most of those I have met who remember 
sweet knots are well past 60, although a 
timber cutter tells me he found the growth 
not over 20 years ago in Mississippi and 
Alabama. He was the informant who in- 
sisted the fragrance could be smelled a mile 
in the woods. He said they are still com- 
mon, but has never collected the money I 
offered him if he would bring me just one. 

An Illinois friend says the knots scented 
a room for six months, a Kentucky neigh- 
bor says three months, a Virginia friend 
says a long time. Perhaps before 
all who remember sweet knots 
have passed on, it might be well 
to collect what knowledge exists, 
to range beside the lore of the 
passenger pigeon and the bison. 
The search might bring to light 
colonies of the fungi still alive 
and wasting their fragrance in 
isolated spots. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Coming Lily Show in Boston 


ULY 11 and 12 have been set as the dates 

for the annual lily show at Horticul- 
tural Hall in Boston, Mass. This always is 
a unique exhibition, with lilies from vari- 
ous widely scattered sections of the coun- 
try, sometimes coming by plane. 
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T SEEMS that among the endless num- 
ber of organizations formed for one pur- 
pose or another is one which has as its 
object the designing and construction of 


Shakespeare gardens. It is known as the 
National Shakespeare Association and is 
partly responsible at least for several gar- 
dens devoted to the flowers which Shakes- 
peare mentioned, in various parts of the 
country. I am told, however, that the only 
garden of the kind which has all the flowers 
mentioned in Shakespeare's writings is one 
in Cleveland, Ohio. The others have as 
many as can be readily assembled. 

This whole matter was brought to my 
attention when I received a booklet about 
a Shakespeare garden at Washington 
Springs College in South Dakota, along 
with several pictures, one of which is re- 
produced on this page. I understand that 
Mrs. Emma F. Shay, English instructor at 
the College, together with an enthusiastic 
group of students in English, worked out 
the plan, the undertaking being started in 
1927. 

An alfalfa patch was chosen for the 
garden site and the students worked dili- 
gently to collect funds, to lay out the beds, 
make walks and plant shrubs. Soon con- 
tributions began to come from various 
sources, including seedsmen and nursery- 
men, water was piped to the garden and 
other work was done to develop the 
program. 


FTER a while, Mrs. Shay made a trip 
to England where she visited the 
original Ann Hathaway cottage near 
Stratford where Shakespeare was born. 
Then, she and her husband, Professor 
Shay, came back and engineered the con- 
struction of a house on the design of the 
Hathaway cottage. Even the lovely stone 
fireplace of the original cottage was re- 
produced, except somewhat reduced in 
size. 

Apparently, the work still goes on, for 
as late as 1941 the sophomores of the 
school undertook the construction of an 
old-fashioned wishing well as a class proj- 
ect. This well has now become a special 
attraction of the garden and the garden 
itself is a Mecca of flower lovers who live 
in that section or find it possible to go 
there. 


GET much garden good will through 

my willow tree siips. In February I 
pollard most of my willow trees and stick 
the branches into a brook. The next 
month, when my garden visitors begin to 
come, the branches have already started to 
sprout roots and are all ready to put into 
the ground in a permanent location. This 
year I gave away over 100 trees or slips 
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and thus saved myself many more valuable 
gifts of daphne, mayflowers and rhodora 
blooms, for I love to give and it seems a 
crime to send even the rich away empty- 
handed. 

To a new householder or gardener the 
idea of a willow is most seductive. It is 
so easy to stick a willow rod into the 
ground, watch it burgeon, and tell the 
date every year through February by the 
deepening shade of yellow on the branches. 
Also, to many young people just setting 
up housekeeping the idea of two family 
trees, planted before the front door, or 
behind the house of up in the pasture, 
symbolizing husband and wife, is most 
attractive. 


T IS difficult to realize that trees can 

suffer from drought in a season like the 
One eastern garden makers have been expe- 
riencing for the last six weeks. Yet this 
seems to be true, at least that is the explana- 
tion which Professor James J. Horsfall of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station gives for the fact that maple trees 
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along the beaches and, in some instances, 
isolated apple trees, have been injured this 
Spring. 

Many persons have expressed the belief 
that this damage is being caused by blight 
or canker worm feeding or, perhaps, spray 
injury. Professor Horsfall says, however, 
that high winds are alone responsible. 
These winds, he declares, have sucked 
water out of the leaves of the trees faster 
than the roots could keep the foliage sup- 
plied. Nature seems to be turning somer- 
saults when she can cause drought injury 
in a wet season. 


WAS interested to find in the April 
number of the Missouri Botanical 
Gardens Bulletin a note to the effect that 
the yellow daffodil, February Gold, has 
shown itself to be, year after year, the best 
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hakespeare garden at Wessington Springs, S. D. 


early variety for gardens in that section. 
The flowers appear in St. Louis gardens 
in March and are quite as early as the little 
old-fashioned yellow daffodils, besides be- 
ing much better garden plants in most 
ways. 

The Bulletin says that plantings made 
four years ago have flowered every year 
since and made a very good showing this 
year. Doubtless, there must be sections in 
which it appears in February to account for 
its name, but March is considered by most 
garden makers an early month for the ap- 
pearance of high-grade daffodils. 


WELL remember calling on the late Dr. 

Leon H. Leonian at his garden in 
Morgantown, W. Va. That was ten or a 
dozen years ago when | was very much in- 
terested in delphiniums and was eager to 
meet the man whose seeds had given me 
such pleasing results. I found Dr. Leonian 
much as I had pictured him, a man of posi- 
tive thoughts and expression and with 
plenty in the way of performance to justify 





his opinions. Knowing the man and seeing 
his work explained how he had arrived in 
this country as an Armenian immigrant 
and’ had gone on to high achievement in 
his profession of mycology and as a plant 
breeder, noted for his contributions to the 
betterment of the delphinium, the daylily 
and the oriental poppy. 

It is as a plant breeder and a gardener 
that I shall remember Dr. Leonian. In that 
field, his plants and his common sense ideas 
about how to handle them added some- 
thing to our lore. Also, I am pleased that 
I had the opportunity to aid his work in a 
small way. What Dr. Leonian made of the 
few plants of nameless daylilies that I once 
sent him has now become a matter of pub- 
lic record. He saw the possibilities in those 
plants and had the genius for bringing them 
out in a very few generations. 








- Foiling the Gray Squirrels 


EAR EDITOR — Mrs. J. Hamilton 

Cheston’s recent query as to how to 
prevent gray squirrels from taking the 
bird's food, was met here, by building a 
house that revolves, mounted on a galvan- 
ized pipe which is fastened to a heavy 
board a few inches under ground. 

The pipe above ground is five and one- 
half feet. Then there is a coupling, and 
then six inches more of pipe. I obtained a 
large funnel, about eight inches across, cut 
off a part of stem to make it slip over the 
pipe and rest on the coupling. It was thus 
held in place and squirrels cannot get above 
it. 

Our bird station is 10 feet from our 
dining room windows and about the same 
distance from a large lilac bush. So far, 
the squirrels have not jumped onto the 
house; if they do we will set it farther 
away. 

—DMary E. Adams. 
Canaan, Conn. 


The Solandra in Florida 


EAR EDITOR—The solandra vines 

grow so well in Florida that I would 
like to add my praise of this member of 
the potato family to that of Marie Simpson 
in the issue of April 15. Two kinds grow 
well here with the West Indian species, 
S. grandiflora, being the favorite. We 
like to plant solandra at the side of a 
garage and give it a trellis that will enable 
it to clamber over the roof, or, over an 
adjacent pergola or outdoor living room, 
as it is a coarse, heavy vine. It is given a 
protected location on the south side where 
it is not likely to be injured by freezing 
weather. 

My neighbor has a Solandra grandiflora 
which has climbed to the top of a tall 
casuarina, which is near the garage. For 
several months during the Winter, one may 
count as many as 100 blossoms opening on 
the plant each day. We call them the 
Golden Chalice. 

A design which brought more compli- 
ments than anything I did last Winter was 
made with aspidistra leaves, sprays of cala- 
mondin and several solandra blossoms in a 
tall, brownish pottery vase. 

This vine has aerial roots along some of 
the stems and we use a long section of this 
stem for a cutting, leaving both ends out 
of the ground. It is slow in starting, but 
grows rapidly when established, and makes 
new growth soon after being frozen back. 
It must be given a severe pruning each 
Spring if it is to be kept within reasonable 
bounds. 

—Ruth Riggs. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Passion Flower in the South 


EAR EDITOR—wWhy so much ado 

about the passion vine? As a boy 
away back in Missouri in my father’s 
nursery, when filling orders for plants [| 
used to take a man out to a certain spot 
and say, “Dig here.” He would say, 
“There haint nuthin’ there’’ but would 
soon find the white, somewhat fleshy roots 
of the passion vine which would find their 
way to somebody’s garden. 

They are not uncommon in Missouri or 
the Carolinas or in Florida, but in Texas 
they are ubiquitous, particularly along 
fence rows, where they are less disturbed 
by the “‘plowman’s folly."’ The natives 
are fond of the bitter, melon-like, edible 
fruits which ripen in Summer and are 
called May pops. 

In botanical parlance the native species 
is known as Passiflora incarnata, although 
there are other native species less familiarly 
known. It has a number of aristocratic 
relatives, pure white (Constance Elliot), 
some very attractive red forms and a deep 
purple form known in gardens as P. 
pfordti; (P. alata cerulea) Lindl, which 
is said to have originated in the nursery of 
William Masters in Cambridge, England. 
Back in the days of beautifully illustrated 
catalogues, these were widely disseminated 
and are still found in some of the old 
gardens—always charming and _interest- 
ing, but never, except “‘in private,’’ classed 
as objectionable or greedy. Some one has 
said ‘‘a rose in a cornfield is a weed.’’ Even 
orchids may not escape calumny. 

Houston, Texas. ——Edward Teas. 





Specimen of a bracket fungus photo- 
graphed in New Hampshire. 
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Weather East and West 


EAR EDITOR—There is noted on 

your page of ‘Rambling Observa- 
tions’ dated April 15 various comments 
from the central and eastern part of the 
country indicating that the past Spring has 
shown vegetation far in advance of the 
normal record. 

Having left the East Coast on April 20, 
with Rosa hugonis having bloomed pre- 
cisely four weeks ahead of normal in my 
own garden, and having a record of about 
the same degree of earliness from both the 
Arnold Arboretum and the Morton Arbo- 
retum at Lisle, Ill., I arrived on the West 
coast April 23 to find the season three 
weeks later than normal and most of my 
horticultural friends praying for sunshine. 

I returned to the East coast May 20 to 
find the rose season still about ten days 
ahead of normal in spite of intervening 
weeks of cold and wet weather. 

—Robert Pyle. 
West Grove, Pa. 


A Confusion in Names 
EAR EDITOR — My lecture work 


has taken me to Texas frequently the 
last few years. I find that in that state gar- 
deners call the very lovely Sophora secundi- 
flora mountain laurel. Young gardeners 
have even tried to tell me that there is little 
difference between their mountain laurel 
and that of the Alleghenies. I have strug- 
gled valiantly to persuade them to call their 
evergreen something else, but to no avail. 
If they ever begin writing about their plant 
as mountain laurel there will be much cause 
for confusion. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 

So. Carrollton, Ky. 


One Picture Brings Another 
EAR EDITOR—Mrs. Hollis Web- 


ster’s interesting article on the bracket 
fungi in Horticulture, June 1, 1945, re- 
minded me of a specimen that I photo- 
graphed in Randolph, N. H., in 1943. It 
was an excellent specimen of Ganoderma 
applanatum (Fomes a.) growing on a 
dying beech tree. The bracket measured 37 
inches from side to side and stood out 18 
inches from the tree trunk. 

I am told that in the broad classification 
of fungi, based on their fruiting or spore- 
bearing surfaces, this bracket mushroom 
belongs to the group which sheds millions 
of spores from closely joined tubes. It is 
one of the few perennial species, a new 
layer of tubes being added each year below 
the layer of the year before. 

—Wolcott Cutler. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
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Feeding the Growing Crops — 


HE long, wet period of May and early 

June has delayed growth in the vege- 
table garden in many sections. The delay 
has come about largely as a result of soil so 
cold and wet in many sections that not even 
the weeds have shown their customary 
vigor. Organic fertilizers have been pre- 
vented from going into action to provide 
plant food this early in the season. 

Constant rain has apparently washed 
available nitrogen down beyond the reach 
of plant roots. Even though ample fer- 
tilizer was dug in at the time the soil was 
turned a month or so ago, the plants have 
not been able to draw on it, nor has the 
soil been dry enough for any of the buried 
plant food to work up towards the surface. 

For reasons such as these, feeding from 
the top or side-dressing will prove a useful 
means of stimulating young crop plants 
into growth. A complete fertilizer can be 
used, or one that is very high in one ele- 
ment, nitrogen, can give the desired results. 

Side dressing can be done with dry fer- 
tilizer scattered evenly over the area be- 
tween the garden rows, after which it can 
be hoed in before a shower or watered in. 
If the soil is dry at the surface, there is little 
of immediate benefit to be gained by scat- 
tering dry fertilizer over the soil surface. 
To be of any immediate value to the plants, 
the fertilizing materials must be in solu- 
tion within reach of the plant roots. 

Dry fertilizer can also be banded in hoe 
marks parallel to the rows and watered in. 
Care must be taken not to injure the roots 
of the plants in the process. 

About the only case in which dry fer- 
tilizer can be scattered on the soil surface 
with reasonably quick results is just before 
a mulch is applied. The mulch will take 
care of the moisture situation and will also 
permit the plant roots to work in the top 
inch or so of soil undisturbed by the cul- 
tivating tools. However, a mulch should 
not be applied until the soil is really warm 
and growth is active. 

A more direct way to stimulate plants 
into quick growth is to apply the fertiliz- 
ing chemicals in a water solution. Any one 
of numerous proprietary fertilizers put up 
for use in liquid form can be applied ac- 
cording to manufacturer's directions. Also, 
two or three tablespoonfuls of Victory 
garden fertilizer and a tablespoonful of 
ground limestone stirred up in a gallon of 
water and let stand for a few hours will 
prove effective. Such solutions should be 
poured along the rows at the outer edge of 
the plants. A hoe furrow will tend to 
direct the solution into moist soil. Poured 
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How to make the best use 
of fertilizer at this season 


on dry soil, the liquid fertilizers will not 
prove as effective in feeding the plants. 

Crops which mature quickly should re- 
quire no more than one side dressing. How- 
ever, such long-season plants as tomatoes 
may need two and perhaps three before 
the season is out. For this reason, the sur- 
face furrows can be left in place if feeding 
is being done with dissolved plant food. 
This will be important if the plants are to 
be mulched. The liquid fertilizer can be 
poured through the mulch into the fur- 
rows. Feeding mulched plants with dry 
fertilizer involves the removal and replace- 
ment of the mulch, which seems like un- 
necessary labor and bother. 


Long Season of Greens 


WISS chard, a member of the beet 

family, matures in 45 days. Its leaves 
may be cut off at the ground, and the roots 
will send up new crops until freezing kills 
them. Chard has a distinctive flavor which 
some prefer to spinach, and others do not. 

New Zealand spinach, sown when the 
ground warms up, soon produces huge 
bushes of green leaves which taste like spin- 
ach, and may be cut as needed, while the 
plant continues to grow. One full grown 
plant will fill a bushel basket and a row 
needs plenty of room to spread out. It is 





slow to start and requires more room than 
most vegetables. 

The mustard family provides several 
varieties of greens. One known as Tender- 
green will produce edible leaves in 21 days 
from sowing, and if the roots are left un- 
disturbed will produce eight or nine crops 
in the season. All the mustards are quick 
growing, and are much esteemed in the 
southern states. 

Kale is a Fall and Winter plant. Sown 
in June, the plants set out in rows two feet 
apart, they will produce leaves which stand 
freezing, and are improved in flavor by that 
experience. Collards are a member of the 
cabbage family which do not make heads, 
but leaves with cabbage flavor. 

All these varieties of greens are rich in 
minerals and vitamins, and are valuable in 
the diet. It is well for the home gardener 
to plant a small quantity of several kinds 
so that the family will not grow tired of 
greens. All produce a surprising quantity 
of food on small space. 


Blanching Frozen Vegetables 


T IS not necessary to sterilize vegetables 

that are to be preserved by quick freez- 
ing, but it is important that they be sub- 
jected to a blanching or scalding process to 
prevent loss of color, flavor, and nutritive 
value during freezing storage. 

Unblanched vegetables undergo deterio- 
ration during storage and develop haylike 
flavors, with the result that they are lack- 
ing in quality and food value. Blanching 
in boiling water is satisfactory, providing 
the source of heat is strong enough to keep 
the water boiling while the vegetables are 
being added or to bring it back to a boil 
within a minute. The blanching time is 
counted after the water resumes boiling 
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Photograph, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Swiss chard properly spaced and with the outer leaves ready for harvest. 
They average about a foot high and should not be left to become coarse 
and overgrown. 
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following the introduction of the vegeta- 
bles. The use of steam for blanching is 
especially good for some vegetables, if the 
the equipment is available. Any type of 
container may be used for the blanching 
operation, except a copper vessel, as cop- 
per destroys vitamin C. A gallon of water 
should be used for each pound of vegetable, 
except in the case of leafy vegetables such 
as spinach, when two gallons of water to 
the pound of vegetable should be used. 


Control of Corn Borers 


HE European corn borer is a bad pest 

in many places. Look down into the 
tops of the plants and, as soon as the tassels 
can be seen, begin dusting. The tassels 
should be dusted twice at five-day intervals 
and two later applications should be made 
to the ear shoots, also at five day intervals. 
It is not necessary to dust plants for the 
first generation of the borer unless the tas- 
sels can be seen by June 25. Nicotine ben- 
tonite dust is the preferred material for 
European corn borer control. The supplies 
of this are somewhat scarce, however, and 
if it cannot be purchased, rotenone dust 
will do a fair control job. 


Kohlrabi for Late Planting 


OHLRABI is a particularly good crop 
to follow early peas or any other vege- 
table which is out of the ground about the 
first of July. It is unfortunate that kohl- 
rabi is not more widely grown, for it is 
quite as good as turnips for table use and 
can be grown where the cultivation of 
turnips is difficult because of wireworm 
depredations. It is important, however, 
that the ground be reasonably rich, for 
rapid growth is necessary to obtain a 
tender, satisfactory vegetable. 
Planting can be continued until the mid- 
die of July, the plants being thinned to 


stand six or eight inches in the rows. Kohl- 
rabi must be eaten before it gets too large, 
from two to three inches in diameter being 
the right size. This vegetable is to be 
cooked in the same way as turnips. There 
are both white and purple kinds but the 
white variety usually has the preference in 
home gardens. 


Late Planting of Cucumbers 


HIS is a good time to plant cucumber 

seeds in many sections of the country. 
Put into the ground now, they are more 
likely to escape the striped cucumber beetle 
and various fungus diseases than when 
planting is done earlier. In fact, late plant- 
ing may be a success where early planting 
always results in failure. 

Cucumbers prefer light, sandy soil. The 
addition of lime or wood ashes is needed 
in sections where acid soil prevails. There 
must be ample feeding, which can be done 
by supplying an abundance of barnyard 
manure or by using the regular Victory 
garden fertilizer if manure cannot be ob- 
tained. A pint to a hill is not too much. 
It is best placed in a hole about six or eight 
inches deep in the middle of a hill with 
the seeds planted in a circle about six 
inches away from the hole. If striped cu- 
cumber beetles still persist, they can be 
controlled with rotenone or cryolite. The 
Chinese cucumber will often do well where 
no other variety will thrive. 


Thinning of Vegetables 


HINNING is best accomplished after 

a rain or if the rows have been thor- 
oughly watered the previous night. If the 
soil is moist, the seedlings can be removed 
more easily and there will be less disturb- 
ance to the plants left in the rows. Thin- 
ning should be done when the plants have 





Kohlrabi is a good crop for mid-Summer planting. 
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only three or four leaves. Plants left in the 
rows should be at the recommended dis- 
tance for that particular crop. Such rec- 
ommendations can usually be found on the 
seed packets or in a garden manual. Thin- 
ning can be less drastic on fertile, moist 
soils than on dry, infertile ones. 


Chives Grown for Seasoning 


ANY people are fond of chives be- 

cause they add a delicate piquancy to 
various made dishes, suggesting onions, 
but much milder. It is the top of the plant 
which is used, it being chopped fine and 
added as needed. Chives are perennials, 
and when once started, go on growing for 
several years. Seed may be sown in the 
open ground now. Of course, only a very 
short row will be needed, but it is well to 
have a few extra plants which one may dig 
and take into the house when the Winter 
comes. Started plants can be bought of 
seedsmen in the Spring. 


Making Sauerkraut Easily 


F YOU have too much early cabbage 
this Spring, I would like to tell you 
how to make sauerkraut by a very easy 
way. Cut the cabbage very fine. Put two 
teaspoonfuls of sugar in a quart jar. Next 
pack firmly, but not too hard. Then fill the 
jar with boiling water, put on the ring and 
seal. 

Place your filled jars in the cellar and 
in seven weeks you will have delicious 
pickled cabbage, that will keep well. We 
have some that is two years old and it is 
perfect. If sugar is short, you may use one 
teaspoon of sugar and one teaspoon of salt. 
In fact, two teaspoons of salt and no sugar 
may be used, but if all salt is used you must 
wash the contents in cold water, or the 
product will be too salty. 

—L. J. Muller. 
Westbury, L.I., N. Y. 


Report on Vegetable Varieties 


ERMIT me to mention a few vegeta- 

tables that I have found particularly 
satisfactory. Golden Cross sweet corn ma- 
tured in my garden in 85 days; Spancross 
in 71 days. The last named was the earliest 
variety with me. Aristagold came a few 
days later than Spancross, with very large 
ears and deep kernels. These three varieties 
are tops with me. 

I have had excellent success with Butter- 
cup squash, which is not too large and is 
delicious when boiled or baked. It keeps 
well, too. I did not find Bansei soy beans 
satisfactory for a small garden. The plants 
grow too tall and rank and should be in 
the field. 

I have found the tomato Jubilee a splen- 
did variety, large, smooth and particularly 
attractive in salad because of its yellow 
color. Golden Ball has proved almost as 
good. 


—Jennie Young. 
Hamden, N. Y. 
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Confusing Forms in Maple Leaves— 


They range from Canada’s chosen em- 
blem to kinds that are highly grotesque 


LONG with the elms and oaks, the 

maples form the bulk of the decidu- 

ous tree population of northeastern North 

America. Some kinds are native, while 

others are found growing around the world 
in the Northern Hemisphere. 

The more common maples are easily 
recognized as such by their characteristic 
leaf shapes, a few of which are shown in 
outline in the accompanying drawings. 
Ordinarily, leaves alone do not present evi- 
dence enough to definitely identify the tree 
which grew them. However, when the 
plants are present to supply additional 
clues, a little study will reveal significant 
and consistent leaf differences among those 
maples that have readily apparent ‘‘maple’”’ 
leaves. 

A few of the maples are not so easily 
distinguished by leaves alone. For instance, 





NOTE—The illustrations with this article 
represent the comparative sizes of the different 
leaves. 





there is one from Japan which has leaves 
like those of a hornbean. A much more 
common variant is the ash-leaved maple 
or box elder. This fast-growing tree ap- 
pears in most parts of the East as a weed 
plant which self-sows freely and is always 
having to be removed from hedges and 
shrubberies in some areas. On the other 
hand, its ability to thrive in dry situations 
has given it great importance in semi-arid 
sections, even from the time of earliest set- 
tlement. In the days when variegated 
leaves were popular, varieties of the box 
elder with white or yellow leaf markings 
were grown. 

The Japanese maple is another kind 
that does not have typical “‘maple’’ leaves. 
This shrubby plant was very popular years 
ago and was known in a host of somewhat 
tender-wooded varieties, not now obtain- 
able from American nurseries. Both the 
color and shape of the leaves vary from 
variety to variety. In general the leaf is 


$ 





Above: Left, Sycamore maple; Right, Red maple. 
Below: Left, Norway maple; Right, Sugar maple. 
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deeply cut into definite finger-like sections. 

The native mountain maple is also of 
shrubby appearance and is covered with 
relatively small grayish leaves of somewhat 
more maple-like aspect. It is also known 
for its bright red fruits. 

The sugar maple is probably the one 
that supplies what everyone thinks of as 
maple leaves. These sharply pointed leaves 
turn yellow or, sometimes, red in Autumn. 
Being native and very hardy, the sugar 
maple still seems to be among the best of 
the lot for permanent planting. Some- 
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times, it is seen in its upright form which 
has every branch ascending to form a nar- 
row but not too graceful a column. 

The much-planted Norway maple of 
Europe forms a canopy of dark green, lus- 
trous leaves which are somewhat larger 
than those of the sugar maple, and broader 
in general outline. 

The sycamore maple of Europe and 
western Asia was long ago brought to the 
eastern seaboard where it seems to grow 
well in exposed situations. Its leaves are 
relatively large and broad, with rounded 
lobes and finely toothed margins. This 
species has long been grown abroad and 
numerous varieties are described, some of 
them on account of the size and color 
differences of the leaves. 

The scarlet or swamp maple makes a 
real contribution to the American land- 
scape. In Spring it displays noticeable 
red flowers and, at the other end of the 
season its foliage turns a high color. Of 
all the maples, it seems to take most natu- 
rally to moist soils. 

The silver maple is so called because of 
the silvery white coloration of the under- 
surfaces of its leaves. This fast-growing 
native tree is often shunned by landscape 
planters because of the ease with which its 
branches are shattered by storms. How- 
ever, the silver maple has one other char- 
acteristic that makes it adaptable for lawn 
planting and that is that it seems not to 
discourage the growth of grass beneath its 
branches, either by dense shading or by in- 
ordinate root competition. In this respect, 
it differs from the Norway and sugar 
maples. The silver maple has been much 
planted in the form of Wier’s variety 
which has deeply cleft, dissected leaves. 

The striped maple or Moosewood, na- 
tive to eastern United States and Canada 
has three-lobed leaves of medium size. It 
is seldom used in plantings but is often 
noticed because of the white stripings on 
its smooth green branches. 

In general, maples thrive in almost any 











spot where the soil is good 
and moisture is ample. How- 
ever, they can not be ex- 
pected to develop into long 
lived specimens where suffi- 
cient root room and clean air 
are lacking. Also, Spring 
planting seems to work out 
best, because, set at that 
season, maples seem to estab- 
lish themselves more readily. 

They will develop into 
stockier trees in the young 
state if the side branches are 
not removed from the main 
stems too early. 


Exuberant Spirit of Plants 


ITH some negligence of observation 

many of us probably assume that 
most plants devote their energy only to 
fundamental purposes —- to performing 
certain duties in direct and ordained man- 
ner, and having expanded downward with 
root-growth and upward with stem- 
growth, and insured in one way or an- 
other continuation of their species that 
they give no thought to special excursions 
and joyous experiments. 

Many plants certainly adhere to conven- 
tional routine with all due sobriety, and 
with results properly acclaimed—but not 
all plants are content only so to do, and 
for some of these exceptions we may be 
glad, as in the case of Sassafras albidum, so 
well known to all, and beloved by many, 
and which with consummate aplomb pro- 
duces for our amusement a harlequinade of 
leaf formations. 

For outstanding unorthodox behavior 
we have of course such weeping trees, 
either artificially developed or the product 
of nature, as Morus alba pendula and Fagus 
sylvatica pendula, but my interest for the 
moment is directed to Corylus avellana 
contorta. This is not a name, as one might 
think, of a fighting condottiere—not the 
name of an understudy of the famous 
Bartolomeo Colleoni who rides his majes- 
tic horse so proudly in the little canal- 
bordered square in Venice—it is merely the 
name of a variety of hazel; it is the curly 
filbert, a shrub, and a plant that surpasses 
most others for perverse whimsicality. 

Its flaunting exhibition of intricate con- 
tortions is of course best seen when the 
plant is leafless. Stem, branch and twig 
twist, turn, coil and recoil with such a 
succession of bizarre angles and convolu- 
tions that one may be sure the plant holds 
a master’s degree in gym- 


Striped maple. 


acter—in those men who will search for 
the forked hazel twig, and with it gravely 
proceed over pasture-land and hillside to 
find hidden water-springs by the aid of 
that Y-shaped twig. 

The pilgrim facing a long journey, full 
of twists and loops like C. avellana con- 
torta, would cut for himself a staff of hazel 
to sustain him on his way, and did not St. 
Patrick, wielding a hazel wand, rid all 
Ireland of snakes? Tradition has it that 
the wand of Mercury was fashioned from 
hazel. If any of these wands were straight 
they came not from the curly filbert but 
from the species—C. avellana. 

Nevertheless I salute, and with wonder 
look upon, C. avellana contorta, a way- 
ward shrub gifted with exuberant spirit, 
and a name that recalls the notes of a lute 
or can be given the sound of a heralding 
trumpet. 

—Edwards Gale. 


Boston, Mass. 


An Oxalis From Chile 


N A recent number of Horticulture there 

was an admirable article on oxalis by 
T. A. Weston. This note is a postscript 
which may interest devotees of this large 
genus which contains so many goats but 
some sheep. I consider Oxalis carnosa, 
from Chile, one of the best of the sheep 





nastics. Scarcely a six-inch 
length of its woody growth 
throughout its entire struc- 
ture can be found to be in a 
direct line upward, or indeed 
to be straight in any direc- 
tion, anywhere. 

The determination of this 
corylus to attain its difficult 
objective has been reflected 
for ages in the human char- 
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Ash-leaved maple or box elder. 
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and when it is better known 
I am sure that it will be 
treasured by other gardeners. 
The shape of the plant is 
usually a seven -inch- tall 
shrub, one foot wide, al- 
though a large specimen may 
be ten inches tall and two 


feet across. 
Its leaves are succulent, 
thick, shiny and bright 


green; its flowers inch-wide 

disks, sulphur yellow, num- 

ber one in the Horticultural 

Colour Chart of the R. H. S. 

From the top of its tap root, 

thickened at the upper end 
into a tuber, comes a fleshy trunk which 
in time develops a shiny brown bark but 
this is hidden by many side branches with 
a shiny crystal-like quality which form a 
little mound. The six-inch-long flower 
clusters, each carrying six or more blos- 
soms, are accompanied by spreading ro- 
settes of leaves. 

Unlike most oxalis, the flowers, each on 
its one-inch stem, do not close on dull 
days but remain open and alert during the 
wettest and the foggiest seasons. 

Oxalis carnosa should be treated as a 
succulent, or as a Californian native plant 
which resents over-watering. In August 
and September I give my plants a rest, 
allowing them just enough water to keep 
them alive, for this oxalis is not a bulb 
and does not become dormant. Under 
these conditions I am rewarded with bloom 
for most of the remaining ten months. 
Although tender, it may be grown as an 
annual and it is a great success as a pot 
plant for then its rest period is easily dic- 
tated. It must have the best of drainage 
and light soil. I like to grow it in pots for 
gifts, plunging the containers into the 
ground when the plants are resting and 
when that is over, usually when the first 
rains come, repotting and keeping from 
drying out. 

In the garden as well as in pots, Oxalis 
carnosa is a self-sower, although I never 
get more seedlings than I need. It is an 
adaptable thing. I have one plant which 
has established itself at the base of a prickly 
Genista hispanica hummock and its em- 
bedded stems climb through the jungle of 
this dense little shrub to flatten their 
flowers, a paler yellow than genistas’, 
across the bush’s surface, about a yard 
above ground. Other volunteers remain a 
few inches tall forming tiny bushes, the 

outer stems bending and the 
terminal foliage touching the 
ground all around. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


Flowers and fruit are always 
fit presents — flowers because 
they are a proud assertion that 
a ray of beauty outvalues all 
the utilities of the world. 

—Emerson. 
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The Rose Annual Is Here Again — 


As usual, it is filled with worth-while information 
about rose varieties and methods of cultivation 


HE newest American Rose Annual* is 

quite aptly given the subtitle of ““The 
1945 Yearbook of Rose Progress.’ Dr. 
R. C. Allen who prepared the book for 
the American Rose Society has made an 
excellent start as full-time secretary-editor. 
The long-established editorial policies have 
given an exceedingly high degree of satis- 
faction to the members of the American 
Rose Society and few changes have been 
made in the method of selecting or organiz- 
ing the contents. Neither has the format 
been altered greatly because the “‘set’’ of 
Annuals has now become an important 
part of many horticultural libraries and 
the need for reasonable uniformity is 
obvious. 

The successful culture of roses in differ- 
ent parts of the country is considered in a 
number of sectional articles. Harry E. 
Lindley states from Florida that failure to 
keep roses regularly supplied with adequate 
moisture accounts for the loss of more 
plants than anything else. The feeder roots 
are near the surface where in hot Florida 
sun they dry out. From Minnesota, Louis 
Boeglin lists the requirements for success- 
ful rose growing in that state and sets 
down the names of hybrid perpetuals, 
hybrid teas, climbers, polyanthas and 
rugosa varieties which have stood the test 
during the past 30 years. 

From semi-arid Nevada, Thomas E. 
Dixon reports that during the Autumn 
prior to rose planting, a pit two feet deep 
is dug and filled with leaves. The leaves 
settle by Spring and the pit is filled with 
soil and the roses are planted along the 
edge. R. W. Oliver divides the Dominion 
of Canada into five hardiness zones which 
range from the large areas where tender 
roses must be dug in Autumn and stored 
in deep pits over Winter to the too limited 
coastal areas where Winter protection is 
not a problem. In this struggle against 
Winter injury a tough but vigorous con- 
dition of the plant in Autumn is half the 
battle. 

To ensure ripe wood, Mr. Oliver states, 
growth must be pushed in Spring and 
gradually slowed down as the season ad- 
vances. Late in the growing period roses 
are cut with shorter and shorter stems. 
Fertilizing is stopped in July. Cultivating 
and watering are reduced to a minimum to 
check growth gradually. 

The case for maintaining the foliage of 
garden roses was well stated by the late 
J. C. Ratsek of Texas. Dr. Ratsek stated 
that: 

Once the leaves are gone, the plant must live 





*The American Rose Annual, 1945.” 
Published by the American Rose Society, Har- 
risburg, Pa. Price $3.50. 
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On its reserves. When reserves are absent or de- 
pleted, the plant is still able to break down 
tissue that is already formed and reuse the 
products of which it was composed to make 
new leaves. The new growth is naturally weak 
since it is made on a starvation diet. If the 
new leaves so formed begin food manufacture, 
the plant may survive, although it is more or 
less permanently injured and seldom exhibits 
the vigor of which it was once capable. Should 
these new leaves be lost by further blackspot 
infection, the plant is doomed. 

The effective way to combat this potential 
starvation is to control blackspot by adequate 
dusting or spraying. Less obvious is the preven- 
tion of spray or dust burn by maintaining an 
adequate supply of moisture about the roots 
and by easing up on fungicidal applications 
during hot dry weather. 

Another way to conserve food is by late and 
light Spring pruning. If plants are pruned too 
early the newly forced shoots that have used 
up a part of the food reserves may be killed by 
frost. Later growth will have to be made from 
an already reduced supply of food. If plants 
are pruned too hard, most of the food reserves 
which were stored in the wood are eliminated. 

John Kaiser states that experience has 
taught him that roses should be firmly 
planted with their roots well distributed 
and with the graft union set at proper 
height. To avoid sinking of the plant after 
setting, a firm hand-packed mound should 
be built up beneath the plant and the upper 
soil placed with equal care. Pat W. Jordan 
describes a method for rooting rose cut- 
tings in semi-dormant condition in a cold 


pit. 

L. M. Massey discusses canker troubles 
of roses and states that a control program 
should include the following: 


Normally vigorous plants maintained so by 
attention to drainage, exposure, fertilization, 





etc.; prompt removal and destruction of all 
dead, dying, and weak parts and plants; sys- 
tematic spraying and dusting for disease and 
insect control; care to avoid injury to stems, 
even small breaks in the epidermis; care in 
pruning and blossom cutting to avoid leaving 
stubs, crushing stems, or doing any more dam- 
age to the plant than is absolutely necessary: 
and careful scrutiny of any large old plants such 
as those of R. setigera, which because of loca- 
tion back in the shrubbery regularly receive but 
little attention. 


E. I. McDaniel reports that the losses to 
roses from stem borers and twig girdling 
insects are more apparent than real. Sev- 
eral insects are involved in these stem in- 
juries. The most satisfactory control for 
the rose stem girdler, the red-necked cane 
borer, or the raspberry cane borer, he states, 
is to trim out and burn infested twigs as 
soon as the wilted tops are detected. The 
stem should be cut from three to six inches 
below the lower row of punctures to elimi- 
nate the raspberry cane borer, while with 
the other species the removal and destruc- 
tion of the galls will suffice. 

Since the three species breed in wild 
briars, a local infestation may linger for 
some time in spite of the control measures 
practiced on cultivated hosts. Where the 
infestation persists, the elimination of wild 
hosts is always practical. 

In addition to cultural articles, the 
American Rose Annual contains news 
about new roses, including the now well- 
known Proof of the Pudding section. In 
spite of the war, 20 new varieties of roses 
were added to the list last year, making a 
total of 2,647 names and descriptions 
which have been published in the American 
Rose Annual to date. 


Detroit Rose Selections 


RIMSON GLORY has been selected 
by the members of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Rose Society as number one in a 
list of the ten best hybrid tea roses for home 





Stem borers and twig girdlers affecting roses. Left: spiral mines of 

rose stem girdler under bark. Center: gouty gall on briar caused by 

the red-necked, cane borer. Right: raspberry cane borers. Adults, 
girdled terminals, and egg scars. 
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At Last! 


BETTER TOMATOES 
and NO SEEDS with 


SEED-LESS 
SET 


Marvelous new hormone spray gives you 

earlier and better tomatoes—more $ 00 
er plant—and they’re seedless! 

Eimply spray the blossoms lightly. Bottle 














Good-Bye To Poison Ivy ! 
WEEDONE The New Weed Killer kills 
weeds like poison ivy, etc., 


tight down to the roots. Works like magic. 
6 oz. bottle enough to make 3 gallons $100 
GI. ave eeccreehewens aves vas Postpaid 


RAY-FLEX BLADE Rejuvenates Your 


Lawn Mower. 
Give new life to your lawn mower with this 
flexible, ever-sharp, unbreakable blade. Sizes 
14” - 16” - 18”. Attach it yourself. $900 
NN: 5.5 atuton be as pene Postpaid 





Full line of Garden Supplies. Glad to 
discuss your lawn and garden problems. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


“The Seedsmen and Florists” Since 1888 
82 Summer Street, Boston 10 


Tel. HUBbard 0730-0731 and 
WEYmouth 1470 
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“Weston Nurseries’ supply of 
nicer plants for landscape plant- 
ing ts complete and ready. 
We have thousands of: 

Lilacs 

Pink and White DDoqwood 

“Rhododendrons 

Laurel 

‘Roses 

Perennials 

‘Uictory Garden plants in 

season 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 
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25- 50- 100-LB. BAGS 
Distributed by 

New England Toro Company 

West Newton 65, Mass. 








Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 


We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 














gardens. The complete list in the order of 
selection is as follows: 

Crimson Glory, Golden Dawn, Mme. 
Jules Bouche, Soeur Therese, Condesa de 
Sastago, President Hoover, Edith Nellie 
Perkins, Eclipse, C. K. Douglas, Margaret 
McGredy. 

The society plans to compile, at a future 
date, their selection of polyanthas, climb- 
ers, shrubs and species, the ‘‘best’’ for be- 
ginners to buy first. 


Fragrant Cascade Geranium 


OME scented geraniums have such 
slender stems that they need staking, 
but I let them grow as hanging plants, 
from brackets set against the uprights be- 
tween the sun-room windows. The effect 
is very pleasing. 

The variety which I have is Pelargo- 
nium x Clorinda. Philip Malcolm Post 
of Paxton, Mass., was kind enough to 
identify it for me. It is encalyptus-scented 
and is considered the most showy of all the 
scented geraniums. 

On one plant there are six or more 
branches, each of which has six to nine 
flower stems, each bearing a cluster of rose- 
pink blossoms with a lovely sheen, about 
two inches across. The color deepens 




























slightly at the throat. The leaves remind 
one of small wild grape leaves, and the 
plant blooms over a long period. 

This particular plant cascades in curving 
lines, and does not seem its length, which 
is 44 inches. It grows in ordinary garden 
loam, in a four-inch clay pot set in a 
turquoise pottery jar. 


—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Botanical Garden's Program 


HE New York Botanical Garden is 

seeking to raise $4,900,000 from pri- 
vate sources in the form of a 50th anniver- 
sary fund for physical improvements and 
additional endowment. This is part of a 
project which calls for the expenditure of 
$6,580,000 to make this institution the 
outstanding beauty spot of its kind in the 
world and the foremost center of horti- 
cultural and botanical research and educa- 
tion in the western hemisphere. The addi- 
tional amount required for this purpose 
will be included in the City of New York’s 
projected postwar capital budget. The pro- 
gram will include the construction of a 
new museum building costing $977,500. 
The architect will be Aymar Embury II. 
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A GARDENING DIGEST 








New Light en Plant Propagation 


REPORT to Science by V. T. Stout- 
meyer, A. W. Close and F. L. 
O'Rourke of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture throws doubt on the efficiency 
of modern, well-lighted but expensively 
heated greenhouses for plant propagation. 
Recent studies indicate that for purposes of 
rooting green wood cuttings, opaque struc- 
tures partly or wholly underground— 
reminiscent of primitive greenhouses—can 
be used satisfactorily, escaping both the 
high heating costs of Winter and the exces- 
sive temperatures of Summer. 

Experiments conducted during the Summer 
of 1942 indicated that more rapid rooting of 
cuttings of weigela, ligustrum and shrysanthe- 
mum could be obtained in a basement dark- 
room under continuous illumination from a 
100-watt mazda lamp than in conventional 
propagation equipment in a greenhouse. 

Ina continuation of these experiments using 
more efficient lighting equipment, particularly 
good results were obtained with small detached 
propagation cases of opaque material, each 
fitted with a single 30-watt fluorescent lamp. 
These cases were approximately six feet in 
length, two feet wide and three feet high, and 
the lamp was placed 10 inches above the root- 
ing medium. Automatic control of the bottom 
heat in the rooting medium was provided by 
means of a soil-heating cable controlled by a 
thermostat. 

The small amount of heat given off by the 
lamp was absorbed largely by the air space 
above it and did not raise the temperature of 
the air around the cuttings. In other experi- 
mental frames using lamps of higher wattage. 
the cuttings were protected from heat by means 
of a glass partition between the cuttings and 
the lamp. Both the white and the daylight 
quality lamps have been used successfully. The 
operating cost was low because of the high 
efficiency of the fluorescent lamps. 

Uniform relative humidity (approximately 
80 per cent) was maintained easily within the 
cases because of the constant light and tempera- 
ture (75 degrees Fahrenheit) The results ob- 
tained in rooting cuttings in these frames have 
been exceptionally good, and have surpassed 
those in similar propagating frames within an 
ordinary greenhouse, when the rooting medium 
and the temperatures have been the same in 
both locations. 


Yields From Grafted Grapes 


EORGE L. SLATE of the New York 

experiment station reviewed present 
trends in small fruit culture for the New 
York State Horticultural Society and, 
among other things, stated that grafting of 
grapes on vigorous rootstocks still appears 
to offer yield increases great enough to 
make the practice worthwhile. At the 
Arkansas experiment station where Con- 
cord yields were increased by an average of 
five and three-quarter pounds per vine for 
the four best rootstocks over the yield of 
16 pounds per vine for Concords on their 
own roots. This increase approximates 35 
per cent. Even greater increases were ob- 
tained for Campbell Early. Results at the 
Mountain Grove, Mo., horticultural sta- 
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tion likewise show an average increase of 
two and three-quarter pounds per vine for 
Concords grafted on the four outstanding 
rootstocks as compared to own rooted 
Concords. This increase in yield is about 
10 per cent. 


Roots of Oriental Poppies 


CCORDING to L. W. Knapp, it is 
very difficult to kill an oriental poppy 
root if it is planted deeply enough and is 
given proper drainage. The top of the root 
system should be planted two to three 
inches below the surface of the soil. 
Crowns exposed to the air invite rot and 
rot has been the cause of death of many a 
plant. 

Writing his opinions on unsuccessful 
poppy growing in The National Horticul- 
tural Magazine, Mr. Knapp makes the fol- 
lowing significant statement: ‘‘A loose 
loam would seem ideal although I have 
found that roots grown in sandy soil and 
then reset in heavy soil have more of a ten- 
dency to rot, while cuttings taken from 
these same roots and grown to maturity 
make good stock. So in buying it would 
seem that roots grown on heavier soil while 
not as large as others, would be the best 
buy.” 


Fermate and Vegetable Diseases 


ORDEAUX mixture has been used to 

control vegetable diseases for 50 years 
or more. About 25 years ago it was sup- 
plemented by copper-lime dust, and for at 
least 10 years both have been to some de- 
gree replaced by the fixed coppers. Now a 
varied group of organic materials offer 
sufficient promise to justify a prediction 
that they may possibly replace copper-con- 
taining materials within a few years. 

J. D. Wilson of the Ohio experiment 
station states that results so far obtained on 
vegetables in his state serve to confirm the 
statement that the organic fungicides as a 
group have a much higher degree of speci- 
ficity than those that contain copper. Judg- 
ing from data obtained during only one 
year, zinc dimethyl dithiocarbamate ap- 
pears to be the most generally effective of 
the compounds so far tested, closely fol- 
lowed by Fermate. 


Water After Blooming 


N The British Delphinium Society's 
Year Book 1945, F. A. Bishop states 
his belief that one way to aid delphiniums 
to live for relatively long periods is to seé 
to it that the plants are amply watered after 


they have bloomed. Most gardeners water 


the plants up to their flowering period but 
neglect them after blooming has ceased. 
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Fermate for Cedar-Apple Rust 


H. PALMITER of the New York 
. experiment station has observed that 
Fermate is very toxic to the spores of the 
cedar-apple rust, quince rust, and the haw- 
thorn rust on apples. Three applications of 
Fermate used at the rate of one or one and 
one-half pounds in 100 gallons of water 
afforded better protection than four appli- 
cations of wettable sulfur at the rate of five 
pounds to 100 gallons of spray mixture. 
Concentrations as low as one-half or one- 
quarter pound of Fermate to 100 gallons 
of water gave almost complete control of 
rust when applied at the pink, bloom, and 
petal-fall stages of development with a 
fourth application 10 days after petal fall. 
Fermate is not yet easily available. 


A Check on Rose Diets 


G. SMITH of the Virginia experiment 
station has found that within rea- 
sonable limits, lime has no material effect 
on the growth of roses or on development 
of blackspot if the soil to which the lime 
is added is high in organic matter and in 
good mechanical condition. 

The results indicate that the degree of 
resistance to blackspot shown by a particu- 
lar variety is of greater importance in the 
control of this disease than the excessive 
use of potash as a fertilizer. 


A Harmless Bee Repellent 


HE poisoning of honeybees is not only 

an economic loss in honey and wax 
production, but also causes much greater 
losses in diminution of crops dependent 
upon bees for pollination of the bloom of 
the plants for development of seed and 
fruit. 

According to the American Bee Journal, 
Arthur G. Hildreth, a Massachusetts devel- 
opment chemist, fruit grower and bee- 
keeper, has studied this problem of how the 
control of harmful insects and the protec- 
tion of the pollinating honey bees could 
be carried out. Mr. Hildreth has anounced 
that synthetic powdered camphor added to 
spray mixtures will repel the bees. It is 
not injurious to foliage. It is pleasant for 
the personnel. It is longlasting in its effec- 
tiveness. It adheres well to foliage and is 
not affected by sunlight or water. It is a 
neutral substance. 

About two per cent of dry spray mate- 
rial should be powdered camphor in order 
to persist in the dust between the periods 
of complete washoffs where rains are ap- 
proximately 10 days apart*in temperature 
70 degrees Fahrenheit or over. Natural 
camphor has to be specially treated to 
adapt it for use in dusts, but is suitable 
when powdered as a repellent ingredient 


*4to be included when mixing liquid spray 


formulas. 
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15 FOOT AREA! 


MOSQUITOES BZ/7Z22 


Freedom From Buzz or Bites ¢ SS 
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Don’t let mosquito buzz-bugs spoil Sum- | 
mer days and nights at camp or home.  } 
Burn Breck’s famous essence-of-citronella | 
candles 15 feet apart and watch these _ | 
dangerous pests vamoose. Candles are | 
guaranteed to burn 15 hours indoors or | 
outdoors. Gift-boxed, complete in glass | 
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cups,with attractive black 

cup holders. Order now. $] 0Oo 

EXTRA REFILL CANDLES 

6 for $1.25 - 12 for $2.40 3 prs. $2.85 
POSTPAID, Immediate Shipment 














Don't Destroy Garden “ Rubbish”! 


Field and garden wastes contain everything essential to plant life. It is from these 
that Nature renews the topsoil, the only productive portion of farm or garden. But these 
wastes are in the “raw” state, and by Nature’s slow method it takes a thousand years 
to make a single inch of topsoil. By the ADCO process, every bit of non-woody “rubbish” 
—grass, leaves, weeds, stalks, vines, cuttings, etc.—is converted into available plant food 
in a few weeks and it can renew the fertility of your soil as chemicals cannot. 


It's easy—anybody can do it—and a single 25-lb. bag of ADCO makes half a ton 
of splendid fertilizer. Get it from your seed dealer or direct from us. Interesting booklet, 











“LIFE OF THE SOIL,” FREE on request. 
ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ADCO 
is the time to start your compost if you haven't done so already. 
Kitchen waste, leaves, grass clippings, chaff, all sorts of vegetative 
waste—even sawdust—makes valuable humus-fertilizer for build- 
ing soil and growing healthier food and flowers when treated with 
BACTO. Easy. Amazingly quick! Make fertilizer any time of year 
with BACTO. Low cost! Five lbs. (only $1.75) treats half a ton! 
BACTO also “stretches” chemical fertilizer—extends and improves it, removes 
bum; activates pot and bed soils, etc. An unusual product. SEND FOR FREE 
LITERATURE NOW. Get BACTO at dealers in sizes 25c to $5.50. 


MACLEAN-BACTO LAB., Bridgeton 3, Indiana. 
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Ornamental, Useful Borage 


HEN the earth was young and 

everything was largely an experi- 
ment to man living upon it, no doubt curi- 
osity led to adventure and adventure to 
knowledge of just what use to put certain 
plants now called herbs. We owe a debt to 
the ancients, whether cave man or herb 
doctor, in giving us many uses for the 
plants. Many of these plants are still grow- 
ing, but their uses are forgotten save by 
those of scientific learning. Their names 
will be found, however, in many of the 
prescriptions of the present day, undetected 
by the ordinary layman. 

Among those most commonly found 
whose uses are almost forgotten is the an- 
nual blue borage, now escaped in our own 
country in many places and said to be 
found growing wild in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. It is a true native of the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean Sea. 

This handsome plant, with grayish- 
green, rough leaves and lovely blue flowers, 
grows in almost any soil, but appreciates 
good garden soil. In our garden it grows 
to a height of two feet, but is inclined to 
sprawl. The black, rough seeds, being 
rather large are easily handled and should 
be planted a foot or so apart. They self 
sow very readily as new plants were found 
all around the old plants in Fall. The seeds 
are rather hard to harvest when ripe as 
they fall quickly when fully ripened. 

The flowers of borage are the most in- 
teresting and beautiful part of this plant. 
They are in a raceme, which is coiled but 
uncoils and expands as the flowers open in 
succession. A red blush is on the bud which 
opens to a forget-me-not blue. The flower 
has a bad tendency to face down, but 
the intense blueness still persists. The color 
and the tendency to arrangement on one 
side helps the bees do their work and as 
this is one of our honey plants beloved by 
bees, it is often grown as a bee plant. Scales 
around the corolla protect the pollen and 
the honey from dampness and unwelcome 
visitors. 

This old-fashioned plant is a good addi- 
tion to a blue garden or one stressing the 
use of a combination of blue and gray. It 
also has other uses beside those of an orna- 
mental nature. At one time it was a part 
of the drink of kings and their court, since 
by adding it to their wines a certain degree 
of well-being and happiness was assured. 
Although we now know it has none of 
those magical properties, we find it gives a 
very cool and pleasing taste when added to 
lemonade or to harvest drinks of sweetened 
water, a little vinegar and a touch of ginger. 

—Mary Duncomb. 
Luverne, Minn. 











WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Route 9 ham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 




















W hat can be done with an old hydrangea which was broken badly 
by a hurricane? Should it be cut to the ground and regrown? 

The time to have cut it to the ground was before growth 
started. At this late period, such cutting would be unwise, un- 
less it be that numerous new shoots have come up from ground 
level. If such shoots are present, the broken, older stems might 
even yet be removed. 

* . * * 


Have the wood shavings that are mixed with manure any harmful 
effect on the soil? 

The shavings have no noticeable harmful effect. However, 
they probably supply no plant food, at least, at once. If the 
shavings form a large part of the bulk of the manure, the addi- 
tion of chemical nitrogen will offset any tendency for competi- 
tion between the decaying shavings and the growing crops for 
whatever nitrogen may be present in the soil. 

* * * * 


When harvesting rhubarb, should the outer or inner leaves be 
pulled? I have been picking the young shoots and seem to have 
checked the growth of the plants. 

The oldest leaves, in not too great numbers, should be pulled. 
The younger shoots should be left to act as replacements. 
Rhubarb pulling should not extend for a period of much more 
than two months in order that the plants may grow in prepara- 
tion for another year’s cropping. 

~ x * * 


What season is best for transplanting daylilies? 

Daylilies can be moved at almost any time that the ground 
is open. The plants can be moved in full flower without harm- 
ful effect. . 

* * * * 

Is it necessary to spray the tall elms and oaks? Will the trees 
die if left unprotected? 

Such trees may not die if neglected. They will, however, be 
likely to be seriously injured. In a neighborhood where all other 
trees are sprayed, it would hardly seem right for an individual 
householder to permit his plants to serve as hosts on which pests 
which are being fought elsewhere can survive. 

* * >’ * 

What is the best way to prune mountain laurel? 

Healthy plants of mountain laurel which stand uncrowded in 
suitable soil conditions should need no pruning. Replacement 
shoots will grow up from the bases of the plants. Plants which 
are tall and very bare at the base can be regrown by cutting to 
ground level in late Winter. The only top pruning that is advis- 
able is the removal of unopened flower buds to stimulate some- 
what earlier shoot growth. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1944-45 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’” The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; aclub witha 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
ts one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1944 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1945 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or 
before October 1, 1945. 
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For Green @@ a Byin July Sun 


Investigate 4 


- bug-proof Self- weeding 


- slow-growing Lawn Sod 


F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc. 


Milford, Conn., Toledo, 0., Atlanta, Ga. Dallas. Texas 
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Wouldn’t You Like to Have? 


l The American Rose Annual Members’ Handbook including 


list of members 


The book, ‘‘What Every Rose 


Use of the Lending Library of 
Grower Should Know” 


Rose Books 


A subscription to the American 
Rose Magazine 


Help on Personal Rose Ques- 


tions 















cee 


All this can be yours by 
becoming a member of the 


AMERICAN 
*| ROSE SOCIETY 


Dues only $3.50 a year or 
3 years for $10 


The AMERICAN 
ROSE SOCIETY 


P. O. Box 687B 
HARRISBURG PA. 





























No COD’s 
‘4 
The fosselyn's 
Box 147 Dept. H?2 Dedham, Mass. 





Epicure Dainties 
Your choice of two delectable combina- 


tions of unrationed, toothsome goodies: 


No. 5 Set: 1 lb. 6 oz. box pure maple candy; 
Y% lb. either black walnut or butternut 
meats; 1/4, lb. fancy preserved ginger. $6 


No. 7 Set: 1 lb. 6 oz. box pure maple candy; 
4 lb. each black walnut and butternut 
meats. $6.75 

Thrilling gifts. Zestful addition to your 

own rations. 


Postpaid in 48 states to one address 
only on receipt check or money order. 





Make Your Cut Flowers 





Last 5 to10 Days Longer 


Double life é, 
of bouquets 5 
with 
patented 


FLORALIFE. 
Just stir 
inte water! 


FLORALIFE 


keeps cut flowers crisp, fragrant, colorful. No 
need to change water. Tight buds open wide. 
Ask your florist for genuine FLORALIFE with 
cut flowers ... Get FLORALIFE at flower 
shops, seed stores, etc. If not available we will 
supply, postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Send 
Handy Home size (treats 
OF 30 ats.) or $3 for 100 at. 
size. Free booklet. Write now to 
FLORALIFE, Inc., 1427 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, 5. 

(DEALERS: Please write.) 
When you order flowers from your florist 
ask him to enclose a packet of FLORALIFE. 





WITHOUT 
(Actual T 





KILLOGE 


(ROTENONE BASE) 


Death le Insects 


Controls insects on vegetable 
and flowering plants. Easily 
mixed with water; will not mar 
foliage. Good for house plants, 
too. Bottle 35c., at garden 
and hardware stores. 







ROSt MFG. CO., 135 Ogen Bidg., beacon, WN. Y. 








BUY 
WAR BONDS 








Revealing Study of Plant Bands* 


HE advantages of using plant bands 

for convenience and space-saving have 
been accepted by growers and more exten- 
sive development of this type of plant cul- 
ture is probable in the immediate future. 
The department of botany of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Experiment Station 
has been making a study of the various 
types of plant bands that are available. 
This study, by no means yet completed, 
has revealed certain facts that should be of 
interest to growers and manufacturers. 

The plant band is essentially a square 
plant container minus a base. Because it 
is square, it holds a greater volume of soil 
than does the corresponding size flower 
pot. The bands serve as temporary quar- 
ters for rapidly growing plants and be- 
cause of their shape and consequent ability 
to fit compactly together, more plants can 
be grown per unit volume of soil and unit 
area of space than is possible in circular 
flower pots. 

Plant bands are made usually of cellu- 
lose material, thin wood or heavy paper. 
Some of the plant bands are impregnated 
with protective substances which make the 
fibers resistant to the destructive action of 
the soil organisms which utilize the cellu- 
lose as a source of energy and thus cause 
its decomposition. 

The decay of the plant band, while de- 
sirable under certain conditions, does result 
frequently in stunting the plants. This is 
explainable on the basis that the nitrogen 
in the soil, normally available for use by 
the plant, is utilized by the soil organisms 
that cause decay. The nitrogen is thus fixed 
in the living material of the bacteria and 


*Contribution No. 563 of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Amherst. 


fungi and is not free to be absorbed by the 
plant. When this condition is apparent, 
i.€., a nitrogen deficiency, judicial feeding 
with a nitrogen fertilizer is desirable, espe- 
cially a few days prior to resetting the 
plants in the field or bench. The best 
growth has been obtained in bands which 
have been treated to resist decay and further 
coated with a nutrient material that en- 
courages a balanced plant growth. 

Wood bands of spruce have supported 
good growth, but bands made of poplar 
wood seriously stunted the plants. Results 
are conditioned not only on the material 
out of which the band is made, but also 
upon the amount of material in the band 
in its relation to the volume of soil. Thus, 
while a certain grade of paper in a 3-inch 
band may have little or no deleterious ac- 
tion upon plants, this same grade of paper 
in a one-and-three-fourths-inch band does 
interfere with proper growth. This ap- 
parent discrepancy can be explained by the 
fact that there is proportionately more sur- 
face area of the band, and consequently 
more material in the band, as the volume 
of soil decreases. 

In addition to quality of the band, there 
appear to be other factors which may enter 
into the degree of injury obtained. These 
factors may well include the porosity of 
the soil; the soil fertility level, i.e., high or 
low in nitrogen; the amount of moisture 
maintained; and the rate at which the band 
decomposes which, in turn, certainly will 
be affected by soil temperature. When the 
answers to these questions are forthcoming, 
better plant bands can be manufactured 
which even the novice will be able to use 
with complete confidence. 


—Linus H. Jones. 
Amherst, Mass. 

















Celery plants showing influence of plant bands. Left: decomposing 
paper; center: band treated to resist decay; right: nutrient-treated. 
non-decomposing band. 
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ZLOTOX 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 
8 ounces treats 1,000 sq. ft. 
8 oz. $1.00 — 16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50 — 5 lbs. $4.50 


Mailed free East of Mississippi 
Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 








ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 


Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 


Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 











FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


<4-Squirrel’s 

Defeat ....... $4.75 
Automatic 

Feeder ....... $2.25 


Squirrelproof ‘‘Eye- 

Safe’’ Feeder. .$3.75 
“Eye-Safe”’ 

Feeder ....... $1.75 
Orange Feeder 

(for Orioles) . .$1.50 


Folder mailed on 
request. 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 








Ate 
GRAVELY 


\ 


POWER MOWER 














Ye ORDER NOW FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 








BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
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Never Too Late 


HEN your calendar says late June 
or even early July and you have not 
had an opportunity to make any prepara- 
tions for Summer flowers, you need not 
despair. If you choose wisely and tend 
with a little extra care you can still have 
an abundance of bloom before Fall frosts. 
There are always started plants to be 
had from the grower. Asters, snapdragons, 
petunias, salvia and others will have made 
quite a growth by this time, and may need 
pinching back to give a more stocky 
growth. Your dealer will advise as to this. 
The big idea, of course, is not to retard 
growth and stunt the plant. 

As the days are hotter than in early 
Spring, shade the plants with boxes or 
newspapers during the day, removing the 
shade at night. Make the holes rather large 
and fill them with water. Hold the plant 
in position, and pull moist earth snugly 
around it. Cover it with dry soil and your 
plants will then have moisture for several 
hours. If you can set these plants just be- 
fore a rainy spell, so much the better. Late 
afternoon or evering is the best time to 
transplant. Never let these newly-trans- 
planted annuals dry out and they will go 
right on growing and soon blossom. 

Some annuals may even be sown. 
Choose those which come into bloom at 
an early age, as baby’s breath, bachelor 
buttons, zinnias, some of the smaller mari- 
golds as Scarlet Glow, Harmony, or the 
new one, Flash. Most other marigolds take 
a longer season to develop. Sow these an- 
nuals where they are to remain and scatter 
seed rather thickly. You can, of course, 
thin later. Here, too, the secret of success 
is moisture. If seeds dry out when sprout- 
ing they fail to come, but if moisture con- 
ditions are right they are off to a quick 
start and quick flowering. 

Both dahlias and gladioli really profit 
by a later planting. Their vitality is stored 
up in tubers and corms and by a later start 
their blooms escape the hot blasts of 
Summer and are richer in color and more 
lasting. Here, too, the water supply must 
be adequate; gladioli are heavy drinkers. 
Dahlias make good cut flowers if the stems 
are seared in a hot flame as soon as picked. 

It is certainly not too late to fill window 
boxes, tubs or urns if you use well devel- 
oped plants. Be careful to disturb the roots 
as little as possible, keep well watered, and 
protect from hot sun for at least a week. 
This is a good time to give some of your 
house plants a Summer outing. Geraniums, 
both flowering and scented-leaf kinds, be- 
gonias, lantanas, fuchsias, and others will 
enjoy a Summer in the open. 


—Ada B. Turner. 





Wayne, N. Y. 
SPRAY YOUR TREES NOW 
Satisfactory work at a 


reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANEE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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Whether you dust ’em or spray ‘em, 
the result is the same—the insects that 
invaded your garden are killed easily 
and quickly. Protects your plants and 
crops from many fungous diseases, too. 
Be a wise gardener and be prepared! 
Handy Sy tg 2 can of dust for 
30 cts.; 4-oz. hottie of spray, $1. 
Trial size 35 cts. At hardware, garden, 
and drug stores or write us. 

FREE: Write for booklet on Insect 
Control. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
BEACON, N. Y. 











85N FERRY ST. 











Manufacrurin 






ROSE Company 7 


135 OGEN BLDG., BEACON, N. Y. 
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134 Spring St ° 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 






































Just a Friendly Reminder that 


® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 
Manpower is of course sstill 
limited, but we will cooperate 
with you to the utmost of our 
ability ... not only on Pruning 
and Feeding but also on any 
future plans you may have in 
mind. And that goes for our 
Landscape Department, too. 


SON ee aim rane ee mse 


“90 Mill | Street, 1 Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 























TRI-OGEN 


for 


C Kaltly Garden 


2 Forms « DUST - SPRAY, 
Roses, flowers, vegetables—you want 

good healthy plants! -OGEN provides 

the answer. It controls Black Spot and 
« Mildew, certain Fungous diseases, kills 
« sucking and — insects, stimulates 

lant growth! Available in spray and dust 
orms at garden su J and hardware 
stores. Write for FRE lletin. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


Rin Ogen Bldg., , BEACON, N. Y. 





























In 32 sizes... $119.50 —%618.50 


Orlyt Greenhouses can be set up in your 
garden or made a permanent addition to 
your home. 18 attached houses—14 detached 
Sizes from 10 by 5 ft. to 13 by 26 fe. Orlyc 
comes in sections.with bolts and sctews for 
easy assembly on: foundation you prepare 
Home heating systems may be extended to 
both attached and detached types. For cata- 
log, write Dept. C 615 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. ¥. Des Plaines, iit. 









Unusual Rock Plants and Alpines 
for 1945 


Epimedium Rosy Queen, large rose pink 
PR ar are eS 
Lithospermum Grace Ward, large sky blue 
SRR. ee rere ft ae 
Daphne pygmezus, 1” to 2” high pink hardy ’ 50 
ED GU 0. ¥ 6 nce 59 ovens. 040 be 
Iris minuta, dwarfest of all blooming strain r 60 
Encrusted saxifrages, large assortment 
$.35to .50 
Our famous “BLUE RIBBON” collection 
of 12 choice rock plants for beginners, 
Se oo + Ha Husans es Vececee de 3.00 
Send for list of many other rare and 
unusual rock plants. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 











CLASSIFIED 


WANTED: British Wimbledon set. Complete game 
in good condition. Give description and price. 
“Glenthorne,” Devon, Penna. 











Trilliums Easy to Grow 


RILLIUMS are so-called because the 

leaves, petals and sepals are three in 
number. The one pictured here, Trillium 
undulatum, insists on having intensely 
acid soil and woodsy surroundings. It is a 
late-May bloomer and the red center with 
white petals striped with red make one 
think of peppermint candy sticks. The last 





Trillium undulatum. 


stand of this charming trillium in Rhode 
Island was recently destroyed by road 
building. 

T. grandiflorum (large, white) is very 
effective and an easy subject for the wild 
flower garden. There are many other native 
American varieties which are available 
from wild flower dealers and it is advisable 
to purchase them. 

There is a story that long ago young 
unfolding plants were eaten in Franklin 
County, Me., under the name of ‘“‘Much- 
hunger.”’ It is devoutly to be hoped that 
recent rationing during this food emer- 
gency will not tempt anyone to repeat 
that sacrilege! 


—New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 
Boston, Mass. 


What a Weed Is and Why 


‘Weeds of Lawn and Garden”’ by John M. 
Fogg, Jr. Published by University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, Pa. Price $2.50. 

Professor Fogg has designed a weed 
book especially for the amateur who fre- 
quently mistakes weeds, particularly in 
their seedling stage, for his carefully 
planted and tenderly nurtured vegetables 
or flowers. These enemies of successful 
gardening, 175 of them, are well illus- 
trated in both their early and mature stages 
of growth. Short accompanying descrip- 
tions state the characteristics and the habits 
of particular weeds. 

An introduction to the handbook dis- 
cusses the problem of weeds in general: 
What Is a Weed? Why Some Plants Are 
Weeds; The Dispersal of Weeds; The 
Geographic Origin of Weeds; Extermina- 
tion of Weeds; Weeds as Soil Indicators. 
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If you — a lawn or 
arden, keep a can of 
ere Rese hand. This 
gas- producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially desi ne for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill al all ants in nest—/nstanily! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply; 
A little goes along way. Drug, hardware, 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for = 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
3 -0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 






















Better Roses 


Hammond's KI©&X is the stand- 

by of rose growers who want 
b healthy roses, free from aphids, 

Gfthrips, certain beetles, Black- 
WA spot and Mildew. Easy to use, 
= IX is the perfect insecticide- 

fungicide! 

Half-pint can (for 30 rose bushes) $1 

At your dealers or direct 


Hammond Paint & Chemical Co. 
85N Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y. 











TOG OWHEEL 







COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 


Ideal equipment for vegetable and flower gardens 

Fast, efficient, and easy to use 

Plows 5" deep, marks, hills, and cultivates 
rows 12” to 36” wide. 

All material and workmanship 


fully guaranteed. Dicuss of 


satisfied users. 
Write today 
for full information 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. t Ballston Spa, New York 


Patented 














urpee's 


Plant Seeds this 
.9 summer for largest 
‘) blooms early next spring. 

All best colors mixed. Totry, we’ ll 
mail you a35c-Packet, with growing 
directions, for 10c. Senddimetoday! 
s Bulb Book Free--Highest quality 

s Dato, bu ae Blant this fall. 

ATLEE BUR co. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
2.00, payable in advance. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 








FOR SALE—A number of large ponds Bay trees 
in tubs—write Lenox, Mass., Box 963 


TRIS—100 hardy varieties. 
Spurias. List free. 
North Dakota. 





Also Siberians and 
Sheyenne Gardens, Fargo, 








GARDEN APRONS, shopping bags, etc. Stamp for 
illustrated booklet. Fieldites, 43 Enterprise St., 
Brockton 68, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 








: 


te 











THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 











There are only 15 of the country’s . : 
48 states in which the Massachusetts Persons interested in Plants and 





Horticultural Soci is not ted ° — - 
4 at east one anioes ines of thoes Flowers are cordially invited to FLOWER SHOW 
members have never been to Boston and become members, and thus enjoy 
Society is well worth the $8.00 in dues the and LECTURE 
ety is well wo e $3. ues 
Se Sy ow Se Lectures, Flower Shows, Library, | 598 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Each be i f . . 
HORTICULTURE. twice a month and Consultation Service 
ee 5 nee Mt he a — which the Society provides. Wednesday, June 20th, 1945 
borrowing books from the library. The | The magazine HORTICULTURE is an sal aaa 


privilege of borrowing books has no vo oe . 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of | additional privilege, and membership 


iY bd 
books go each year by mail to different | in The Garden Club Federation of | Decorative Arrangements 


library, the largest of its kind in the | Pennsylvania is also included. . " 
United States, seecheed every be - ¥ : = in the Home 

while gardening book almost as soon as Annual Dues — $3.00 

it is published, and prints lists of recent Life Membership Fee — $50.00 By Mrs. Charles Hoffman. 


accessions frequently. - ' 

payable in annual installments of $10 
Members also have the privilege of 

asking for free information by the 














Society's experts on any phase of gar- Office and Library Hours 

tion ay haa aa eae June 15 — September 15 ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP: $10 
THE SECRETARY Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. PROFESSIONAL GARDENERS: 

Horticultural Hall § Boston 15, Mass. Saturdays Closed $5 Annually 
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For Bigger and Better Crops | Study of Hay Fever Plants 


‘Hayfever Plants’* by Roger P. Wodehouse. 
Protection from disease Published by the Chronica Botanica Company, 


pe he a oe ite pane | Waltham, Mass. Price $4.75. 


improved quality! At deal- Dr. Wodehouse has described all the 


M| x Coens ome Lb. bag 40c. plants known to cause hay fever, most of 


sapmant Palat & Chenteet Co. those reasonably suspected of doing so and 


many which have been mentioned in hay 


i _— mite sdarveds 


send today! Clean, odor @ 
less, holds soil moisture 
keeps down weeds. 
100 ibs. $2.50 ppd. 
aN a 500 Ibs. $10.50 ppd. 
No shipm ‘ts west of Miss. River 
Descriptive folder on request 


LARROWE'S - * Cohocton, N. ve 

















pave 
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C ONSULTIN G ARBORIST fever literature, possibly wrongly. His is 
an attempt to bring the botanical phase of 
“ON ee PLAGE” etvicoen, Sate See amen eee hay fever study up-to-date. He interprets WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
0 1 . ° 
tons for the treatment and cope of Shade Trees. the botanical facts of hay fever in terms of Bulb and Plant Specialist 
J | Saperciion gad airection of Shade Tree Service. | | their clinical significance. 
saan o samen While Dr. Wodehouse has produced a 326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Wenham Massachusetts | | reference book which is of more value to Tel. Weymouth 1110 
medicine than to gardeners, almost anyone 





Lea ake will be interested to scan the list of plants B L U E Cc A v A Ss LI LY 


which bear pollen of real or supposed nuis- 


A thorough interesting & constructive HOME TRAINING | ance value. It is interesting to read that of Great blossom-stars in tall informal spikes 

for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 11.000 species of grass growing naturally for many Spring weeks. It is Camassia 

DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn esis . qua delightfully different, but early as 

for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. Enroll now! Course | in the United States, 35 would be a gen- ayer 98 for $1.00: 100 for $925, 

No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional work. ‘ : tulips, hardy. 
} NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE erous estimate of those which have any- September Delivery. 

Dept. L-6, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. | thing to do with hay fever, and those Unique Bulb Catalog 








which are its important causes number | REX D. PEARCE, Dept B, Moorestown, N. J. 


USE “FE LOWER-PEPS” about seven. It is also interesting to note 





v 
' The handy new flower food tablets containing | that one or two of the goldenrods seem STONE 4 BEARDED IRIS 
“Stamina.” One per vase keeps blooms fresh days | connected with hay fever even though that D cork ; 
engee aioe ong water, j ae 2c Per | group of plants has largely been exonerated sana ctr list of gorgeous modern 
Special rates to Garden Clubs and Hospitals. by most observers. The drawings which varieties sent on request. 
FLOWER LOVERS SERVICE illustrate the text are largely the author's 
usta ttn ieee | cum, W. C. STONE Camden, New York 








































PANSY SEED “PP i A 
‘mas 700 ze | | CHERRY HILL NURSERIES reaFECT CARDEN LAE 

The super strain of famous “Mastodon” Giants from (Established in 1832) an Ms 

ph > eae. Immense (v ’ inches e ial ote 

across). Giant nt pit. (over 600 seed) $1.00. Cultural Quality Nursery Stock oe. Mos in eatisfectory 

ue with garden. A style Te oe purpose. 
‘Samar t. pownstee West Newbury Massachusetts iW. 

184-15 Cambridge Road Jamaica, 3, N.Y. '. 18 Lewis eet 
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THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. Secchtstmrcgem 
Home Office — Stamford, Conn. Stamford, Conn. 
: Peterboro, N. H., Cambridge, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Barrington, R. I., Stamford, 


., Danbury, Conn., Hartford, Conn., Islip, N. Y., Middletown, N. Y., Peekskill, N. ¥., New York, N. Y., Westbury, N. Y., White 
Plains, N. Y., Orange, N. J., Cynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, Md., Sentmenia, | . Va. 


BARTLETT exeeers 





